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Chronicle 


The Peace Conference.—Delay in ratifying the 
Versailles Treaty has brought with it delay in adjourning 
the Peace Conference and the Supreme Council. As a 
consequence France, Great Britain 
and Italy requested the American 
delegation to defer its departure from 
Paris. The principal reason for the request, apart from 
the unfinished business still to be transacted, is the fear 
that Germany may construe the departure as evidence 
of lack of unity on the part of the Allied and Associated 
nations. Mr. Polk, chairman of the American delega- 
tion, at first saw no adequate reason for a change ot 
plan. Later, however, influenced by the strong repre- 
sentations of M. Clemenceau, and also, perhaps, by the 
bitter comment in the French press, he consented to post- 
pone the departure for a few days; but instructions from 
Mr. Lansing finally fixed the departure for December 9. 
Ambassador Wallace is to act on the Supreme Council, 
after the delegates leave. 

Replying to the Note of the Peace Conference, ad- 
dressed to Germany and asking for information con- 
cerning that country’s intentions with regard to the 
signing of the Protocol, Dr. Lersner, 
head of the German Peace delegation, 
avoided mention of the Scapa Flow 
indemnity, and devoted his attention to a protest against 
the treatment of German prisoners by France and to 
pointing out that Germany had not been remiss in ful- 
filling the armistice obligations. Accordingly, M. Clem- 
enceau, acting in behalf of the Supreme Council, sent 
, another note to Germany, affirming the justice of 
France’s treatment of German prisoners; insisting on 
Germany’s responsibility for the sinking of the German 
war vessels, and renewing the Peace Conferer~e’s de- 
mands for information regarding the signing of the 
Protocol. 

On December 2, Baron von Lersner informed M. Paul 
Dutasta, secretary of the Peace Conference, that although 
he had full power to sign the Protocol he would not do 
so until these items were eliminated: the acknowledg- 
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ment by the German Government of the responsibility 
for the sinking of the German war vessels, a question 
which he wished to be referred to the Hague Conference ; 
the matter of the evacuation of Lithuania, a question 
which he regarded as definitely settled; and the para- 
graph providing for the invasion of Germany in times 
of peace. 

On December 5, the British Admiralty gave to the 
public disclosures tending to prove that Admiral von 
Reuter did not act on his own initiative in sinking the 
war vessels, but under express orders from the German 
Admiralty Chief, Rear-Admiral Adolph von Trotha. A 
confidential document, it appears, was found in the cabin 
of Admiral von Reuter containing an order to sink the 
vessels, should any steps resembling their seizure or con- 
fiscation by the Allies be taken. The British Admiralty 
has also published the instructions issued by Admiral von 
Reuter concerning preparation to be made for carrying 
out the order, and for its eventual execution. The Ger- 
man Government, on December 5, published the text of 
the letter sent by Rear-Admiral von Trotha to Admiral 
Reuter, and added that it neither suggested nor even 
hinted at the destruction of the German fleet: “ It is in- 
comprehensible how the British Admiralty can claim by 
the length and contents of the letter that the destruction 
of the ships in the Scapa Flow occurred at the behest 
or with the knowledge of the German officials.” 

Taking action on the refusal of German Peace Dele- 
gates to sign the Protocol, the Supreme Council framed 
a reply to Germany which received the unanimous 
consent of the members. Although the terms of the 
note have not been published, it is understood that it 
at first menaced Germany with military action, but later 
was softened and made more conciliatory. Baron von 
Lersner declared that the German Government would 
never consent to give up the German officers accused of 
war crimes. Just what military action will be taken by 
the Allied Powers in the event of the continued refusal 
of the Germans to yield to the demands of the Supreme 
Council is unknown, but the military program of Marshal 
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Foch, which involves the seizure of the Rhine cities and 
the Ruhr coal district, is a matter of common discussion. 
The attitude of the Germans, however, is not taken over- 
seriously. It has been their constant practice to let it 
be understood that they would not yield, but on every 
occasion they have yielded in the end. 


Peace Treaties.—On December 5, at the Foreign Office 
in Paris, Jugoslavia, through the action of her plenipo- 
tentiaries, signed the peace treaties with Austria and Bul- 
garia. At the same time the delegates 
signed the financial annexes to the 
Austrian Treaty and the clauses pro- 
viding for the protection of racial minorities. The 
representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
accordance with the wishes of Jugoslavia had agreed to 
certain modifications in the terms of the Austrian 
Treaty, particularly with regard to advancing the date 
for the payment of indemnity due to Jugoslavia by 
Austria. 

On December I a meeting of representatives of seven- 
teen nations supporting the League of Nations was held 
at Brussels, with the purpose, it is said, of determining 
details of the organization of the 
League, of formulating opinion on 
some of the leading questions with 
which the League will have to deal, and especially of 
drafting an appeal to the Senate of the United States. 
A dispatch from Brussels, dated December 5, stated that 
these representatives, who are known as the “ Committee 
of the Conference of the Associations for the League of 
Nations,” have decided 
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that the Holy See could not be regarded as a nation, but ex- 
pressed the view that it was a power, and that there was no 
important reason for the exclusion of the Vatican from repre- 
sentation in the League of Nations. The question was referred 
to a special committee. 


The Committee has adopted a draft of statutes to be dis- 
cussed at the next session, and carried a resolution pro- 
viding that members of the States determine their own 
method of appointing delegates to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Council of the Peace Conference, 
according to a statement made by Secretary Lansing, 
delivered a note on November 15 in the nature of an 
ultimatum to Rumania. For a period 
of four months the Supreme Council 
has been endeavoring by repeated 
notes, and even by sending a special envoy, to persuade 
Rumania to agree to the requests of the Peace Confer- 
ence, especially on the three following points: Acceptance 
of the frontier fixed by the Supreme Council, signing of 
the treaty with Austria and the minorities treaty, and 
settlement of the Hungarian situation. With regard to 
all these requests Rumania has adopted a negative atti- 
tude as far as deeds are concerned, deferring action on 
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the first two points and formulating a series of reserva- 
tions on the third point which practically amount to non- 
acceptance. 

In its ultimatum the Supreme Council took it for 
granted that Rumania would be in possession of its 
views on the matter by November 24, and fixed Decem- 
ber 2 as the date on which a reply must be made. The 
Rumanian reply merely asked for further delay, basing 
its request on the fact that a new Ministry had been 
formed and that some time must necessarily elapse before 
the newly constituted Government could take action. 
This reply failed to give satisfaction to the Supreme 
Council, but it nevertheless postponed the date on which 
Rumania must make known its definite decision. The 
date now fixed for the answer is December 8. An 
unexpected development took place when the Ministry 
suddenly resigned. The announcement was made on 
December 6 that M. Voivod, Speaker of the Rumanian 
Assembly, was endeavoring to form a new Cabinet which 
should be favorable to the demands of the Supreme 


Council. 


Home News.—The concurrent resolution, introduced 
by Senator Lodge at the close of the previous session, 
will in all probability not be taken up, as there seems to 
be irreconcilable opposition to the 
proposal to declare peace with Ger- 
many by a resolution which would not 
call for the President’s signature. Accordingly there has 
been talk of carrying a joint resolution which would 
not become effective without the consent of the Presi- 
dent. Not much encouragement has been given to the 
suggestion, because it seems likely that the President 
would refuse to sign such a resolution. Nevertheless 
Representative Tinkham, on December 4, introduced the 
following resolution: 
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Whereas, by resolution of Congress adopted April 6, 1917, by ~ 
reason of acts committed by the then German Government, a 
state of war was declared to exist between that Government and 
the United States; and, Whereas, the said acts of war of the 
German Government have long since ceased; and, Whereas, 
hostilities between Germany and the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers have terminated; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled, that the said war be- 
tween Germany and the United States is hereby declared to be 


at an end. 


It is unlikely that this resolution will be reported favor- 
ably by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, because 
both the Committee and the majority of the House be- 
lieve that the Senate should be allowed to deal with the 
peace question, and that the House should take no action 
until the Senate has exhausted every means of securing 
ratification. The greatest uncertainty exists as to future 
action on the Versailles Treaty. The President has given 
no intimation as to his intentions, nor has he withdrawn 
the treaty. - The Senate, likewise, being occupied mainly 
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with the Mexico situation, has made no further move in 
the matter. 

There has been no improvement in the coal strike 
situation, and the whole country is feeling more of its 


consequences. Railroad traffic has been cut down, trans- 
atlantic and other steamships are 
The Coal ‘ 2 : 3 : 
: lying idle in the harbors, industries 
Strike “ 


have been obliged to shut down in 
whole or in part. In some States the mines have been 
taken over by the State authorities and an appeal has 
been made to volunteers to come to the aid of the 
country. The response has been generous. It is stated 
that about forty per cent of the normal output of coal is 
being reached. There is some hope for a solution of the 
dispute in the conference which has been summoned at 
Indianapolis for December 9, at which President Wil- 
son’s proposal will be laid before the miners. The nature 
of the compromise suggested by the President has not 
been made known, bit Dr. Garfield has assured the 
people that the price of coal will not be raised. 


Belgium.—The Belgian elections, like those of France, 
have proved a decided defeat for Bolshevism, not a 
single candidate of that party having been supported. 
In the Chamber they resulted in a 
loss of 34 seats for the Catholics, a 
loss of 12 for the Liberals, and a 
gain of 27 for the Socialists. The Lower House, as an- 
nounced in the final returns, is composed of 73 Catholics, 
67 Socialists, 34 Liberals, 5 Activists, 2 representatives 
of the middle classes, 3 representatives of the Com- 
batants, and I representative of the National party. The 
eligibility of some of the Socialists is questioned, but in 
any case they have made a great gain. The new elec- 
toral system which consists in the representation of 
minorities by provinces has not met with favor, and the 
chief advocate of the new scheme, M. Vandewalle, was 
himself defeated. In the Senate the Catholics have 43 
seats, the Liberals 30, the Socialists 20. The Provincial 
Councils have still to elect 27 senators, but in all likeli- 
hood the three chief parties will maintain their relative 
strength. 

The situation which results from the election is a 
strange one. In the Chamber the Clerical party will have 
78 votes, and their opponents 106, perhaps 108; in the 
Senate the Clerical party will have a majority, although 
the exact figures are not yet available. It is not, however, 
improbable that the coming session will not be conducted 
on party lines, and it is said that the King contemplates 
the formation of a coalition Cabinet. This is the more 
likely as the principal work of the session will be the 
revision of the Constitution and prominent members of 
all parties have advocated the formation of a parlia- 
mentary majority on well defined lines of a Government 
program with a national rather than a party character. 
Should this happen, M. Jules Renkin, the head of the 
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Catholic party, will probably be asked to form a ministry 
in which Catholics, Liberals and Socialists will be pro- 
portionally represented. The selection of the Prime Min- 
ister was expected to take place at the end of November, 
but the Premier has not yet been announced, one reason 
for the delay being the fact that the congress of the Bel- 
gian Workingmen’s party, which was to decide whether 
they would consent to the elimination of party lines, was 
to have taken place not earlier than November 30. 

The victory of the Socialists has been attributed to a 
number of causes: universal suffrage, the lowering of 
the electoral age from twenty-five to twenty-one, and the 
general popularity enjoyed by the working class on 
account of its loyal attitude during the war, and its 
absolute refusal after the armistice to renew relations 
with the German Social-Democrats. The Socialists of 
Belgium are of a moderate type, very different from the 
Socialists of France and Italy. 


Ireland.—That there have been of late unusual tur- 
moil and disaster is evidenced even by the New York 
papers which with one exception generally suppress 
news of England’s malfeasance in 
Ireland. The Friends of Irish Free- 
dom has been at pains to illustrate 
conditions by the following significant citations from 
the metropolitan press: 
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Soldiers of the English Shropshire Regiment 
through the streets tonight shouting: “To hell with Sinn Fein 
Fights with civilians ensued. Armored cars were turned out 
on which the whole regiment, fully armed, attacked civilians, 
smashed shops and instituted a general reign of terror. In 
some places the civilians in force routed the soldiers, but iso- 
lated groups of citizens were at the mercy of the military. At 
midnight the soldiers had barricaded themselves and armored 
cars were still rumbling through the streets. 


This cable was followed quickly by another which ap- 
peared in the New York Times as follows: 


Cork, November 11.—Constant collisions between the military 
and civilians here culminated in serious rioting last night, when 
soldiers enraged in consequence of frequent attacks upon them, 
broke through the police and came into conflict with the crowd. 
Sticks and stones were freely used and belts were removed and 
forcefully swung. There were also a few revolver shots. A 
captain and a private of the troops were badly wounded. The 
police eventually dispersed the crowds and got the soldiers back 
to their barracks. 


About the same time Dublin wired about the same 
incident and evidently said too much, as these parts of 
the cable show: 


Dustin, November 11.—Complete details of the rioting at Cork 
show that soldiers of the Shropshire regiment attempted to 
wreck the city, and that they did immense damage. The troops 
marched boldly out of their barracks nearby, heading straight 
for the heart of Cork. Immediately there began a hot engage- 
ment with the civilians in the streets, who badly worsted and 
routed the military invaders. Some of the latter dashed into 
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the hotels and theaters followed by crowds with sticks, stones 
and all sorts of tools, of which free use was made. 

All available police then turned out and charged the citizens. 
Revolver shots began to fly thick and fast. Then another regi- 
ment was summoned. It dashed to the scene of the riot with 
fixed bayonets but failed to separate the fighters. For some 
time the soldiers had the best of the battle, but the civilians 
finally made a concerted charge and put them to flight. The 
troops sought shelter in the railway premises, then proceeded 
to wreck them, while the crowd waited outside. The conflict 
lasted several hours here and at a number of other places, the 
police charging repeatedly. Finally military pickets were turned 
out equipped with rioting rifles and fixed bayonets. The rioting 
troops finally turned back to the barracks smashing things as 
they went. Cork was under armed guard all night. 


Evidently this outrage was too great even for the pur- 
pose of anti-Irish propaganda in the United States and 
the subjoined cable closes the history of the disgraceful 
affair. 


Cork, November 14.—For the first time since the military 
occupation of Ireland, the soldiery has formally apologized to 
the populace. General Strickland, commanding the Sixth Divi- 
sion, sent a letter last night to the Lord Mayor of Cork assur- 
ing him that steps would be taken to prevent a recurrence of 
the recent rioting by soldiers. The Commander requests the 
cooperation of the civil authorities toward bringing about 
better feeling between the civilians and the military. He fur- 
ther promises that the leaders of the soldiers’ riots will be 
brought to justice. 


Apparently this better feeling has not been brought 
about, for later on the citizens of Limerick were brutally 
attacked by British soldiers. Further, on November 26, 
the Official Gazette published a proclamation prohibiting 
and suppressing the Sinn Fein organization, Sinn Fein 
Clubs, the Irish Volunteers, the Gaelic League and so 
on, in all counties and boroughs of Ireland. And to 
make matters worse, trial by jury has been suspended, 
so that hereafter political offenders must take their 
chances with three judges chosen by British agents. Elo- 
quent as these facts are, they do not bring home the 
pitiable condition of Ireland half as well as this letter of 
his Grace, Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, to Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston. The Archbishop desired both to 
contribute to the Irish National Fund and to let his 
people know he had done so. The subjoined letter tells 
how these wishes were accomplished. 


My dear Lord Cardinal: 

I desire to contribute a hundred guineas (£105 sterling) to the 
Irish National Fund inaugurated under the auspices of the 
elected body known as the Dail Eireann, our Irish Parliament. 
I cannot but think that, as far as our people of Irish race are 
concerned, their knowledge of the fact that I had subscribed 
to the Fund would be of at least as much help as any more money 
contribution of mine to it could be. 

But as matters now stand in Ireland none of our newspapers 
dare publish the fact that I had subscribed. We are living un- 
der martial law and amongst the numerous devices to which our 
present government has had recourse in its foolish attempts to 
crush the national spirit of our people is the issuing of sundry 
military orders. In one of these they have given notice to the 
editors or managers of our popular newspapers to the effect that 
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the fate of any newspaper venturing to publish the name of any 
contributors to the Fund, or the amount contributed, will be 
immediate suppression. 

I, of course, am well aware of the deep personal interest that 
your Eminence takes in our Irish national affairs and the pow- 
erful help that you have given to our people in their effort to 
secure their rightful control of the government of their own 
country. I trust that your Eminence will not consider it a mis- 
placed confidence on my part, that I feel assured of your will- 
ingness to come to my aid by helping me to make known in 
America the fact of my subscription to the Dail«Eireann Fund. 

Freedom of the press, the right of public meeting, the right 
of personal liberty, the right of trial by jury, no longer exist in 
this country except in so far as they can exist subject to the ab- 
solutely uncontrolled discretion of a military ruler technically 
designated “the competent military authority.” All this has had 
its natural effect—the driving of disaffection from underground 
—with the no less natural result that disaffection finds an out- 
let in crime. 

The “competent military authorities” do not seem to realize 
that there is no possible remedy for this lamentable state of 
things, so long as the source of all the evil, the present system 
of military rule in Ireland is maintained. 


The six Protestant preachers who have come to the 
United States to oppose Ireland’s freedom arrived in 
New York on December 4. According to the New York 
Tribune of December 5, they were met by the Rev. E. 
McFadden, president of the Ulster Society of Pittsburgh, 
the Rev. D. D. Irvine of the Society for American and 
British Friendship, the Rev. Wallace MacMullen, dis- 
trict superintendent of the Methodist Conference, the 
Rev. David Downey of the Methodist Book Concern, 
the Rev. David Wylie of the Board of Church Erection 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. J. H. Shephard, a 
Baptist, the Rev. Robert Inglis, a Presbyterian and the 
Rev. T. C. Johnson, representing Bishop Burch. The 
visiting ministers gave an interview to the press, in 
which they pronounced Sinn Feiners, seventy-three per 
cent of the Irish people, Bolsheviki who took no part 
in the World War. From these falsehoods, the nature 
of their campaign can be judged. The Protestant Inter- 
Church League whose membership includes men of the 
stamp of the Rt. Rev. Frederick Lloyd, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Chicago, has issued this protest against 
the aims of the visiting preachers: 


The religious aspect of the question of Irish independence 
concerns you vitally. Stripped of its camouflage of political 
propaganda, the religious issue in Ireland comes to this: The 
world is asked to believe that to maintain its supremacy in Ire- 
land the Protestant religion is desirous of keeping a nation in 
political bondage, and to attain this unholy end is willing to use 
machine guns, bomb-dropping aeroplanes, the dungeon and the 
sword. This is a slander against our religion that Protestants 
the world over resent. Protestants have never fought to en- 
slave any people, no matter what their creed might be. Protes- 
tants gladly fought for the freedom of Catholic Belgium, Catho- 
lic Cuba, Catholic France and Catholic Poland. Protestantism 
is more hurt by the charge that it is selfishly opposed to the 
freedom of the Irish Nation than is the cause of Irish freedom. 


It has come to pass that once again Irish Protestant- 
ism has put itself on the side of tyranny. 
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every part of the Catholic world were pitched 

in low and plaintive strains in a tiny frame 
chapel in the Royal Province of Maryland. But they 
were not too subdued to cheer one who lay in an upper 
chamber in the Manor of Little Bretton, familiarly 
known in missionary annals as Newtown. Length of 
days was not usually among the rewards bestowed upon 
the soldier of the Cross in this region of the world. 
The Rev. Peter Atwood had come to the Province in 
1711, in the pride of vigorous young manhood, less than 
thirty years of age, and now in his fifty-third year, al- 
ready aged and worn by his toil, he was joyously await- 
ing the beckoning hand which would lead to eternal rest. 
This Christmas Day, so desolate in the spiritual sense, 
marked a century since Father Andrew White and the 
pilgrims on the Ark and the Dove had celebrated the 
first Nativity in the land of promise. Did a sad vision 
pass before the dying missioner of that day with so 
fair a promise now apparently gone forever? It was 
in those evil years when a reward of $500 was offered 
by the apostate Calverts who had succeeded the Catholic, 
for “any one who should apprehend and take a Popish 
Bishop, Priest or Jesuit and prosecute him until con- 
victed of saying Mass or of exercising any other part of 
the office and function of a Popish Bishop or Priest.” This 
Peter Atwood was among the heroes of that marvelous 
era and it would be more in harmony with his fortitude 
and faith to suppose that his failing vision caught a 
glimpse of the future Maryland, when the imperishable 
principles which the Catholic Calverts had made the 
foundation of their civil and religious sanctuary should 
triumph over the oppressors of their land. 

It was during Father Atwood’s ministry that the laws 
pertaining to the Catholic people of Maryland became 
so humiliating and unjust that the wealthiest and most 
influential of the persecuted Faith thought seriously of 
abandoning their patrimony and seeking an asylum in 
the French dominions. The early chronicles tell that 
Father Atwood had been convinced this course was the 
prudent one to pursue and had commended’ it not alone 
to the manor lords deprived of the alienable rights they 
should have held as freemen of Maryland but to his 
spiritual superiors as well. An explanation for this lies 
in the fact that Peter Atwood came of people who had 
known the subtle poison which can be administered all 
unawares. His mother was Winifred Petrie of Wolver- 
ton Hall, the seat of the Stanford River branch of that 
noble family and his father was George Atwood of 
Beverie in Worcestershire, a member of the county 
gentry who was to have all his possessions confiscated 


T's Glorias which rose from thankful hearts in 


to the Protestant head of his family. From his earliest 
years, this future son of St. Ignatius had witnessed 
the havoc made in the old Catholic families by smiling 
sons of mammon. Even in Maryland the example of 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, the first apostate Baron of 
Baltimore, hada sinister influence on the descendants 
of the sturdy Catholics who came with the first governor. 
As a wise physician of souls, Father Atwood saw the 
land of sanctuary as the citadel of oppression, and he 
advised flight as the most effective remedy. 

Maryland in the first two score years of the eighteenth 
century enjoyed a period of unparalleled prosperity. And 
adversely, as history so frequently chronicles of other 
lands, in a spiritual sense it was well nigh starving. The 
rude log huts of the early settlers had long since given’ 
way to substantial mansions of brick and these homes 
were rapidly taking on all the luxuries of the older world 
together with some of the vices and extravagances. 
Desolation rested on the first capital, St. Mary’s City, 
but the new seat of government, Annapolis, grew apace 
and stately houses followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. The older manor halls were filled with costly 
furniture and we learn from letters which colonial 
dames wrote their English cousins, there were in the 
first ten years of this century, splendid silver services 
gleaming on mahogany buffets, there were door knobs of 
silver and one handsome chatelaine rustled about her 
domicile in stiff brocades and laces with a solid silver 
key to her pantry, dangling from a jewelled belt. Hos- 
pitality was a knightly virtue and the front doors of all 
the halls were set open day and night. In the harsh 
weather logs burned on the hearth and on the sideboard 
were set forth French brandy and Holland gin, the rich 
wines of Burgundy and the Rhine country, all in flagons 
of silver and crystal. Cold joints and mighty loaves 
of bread in fine china dishes were for all wayfarers, 
come what hour they might. The manor lords had long 
ago brought over hounds and hunters from their old 
homes and throughout the year gay parties sped through 
the forests. Feasting and deep draughts were the order 
of the day, so that for a people who lived so bountifully 
all the year through, the Christmas season of good cheer 
so marked off in England and on the Continent, was of 
small moment. The persecuted shepherds of souls were 
so few for that scattered flock, that people felt their 
higher obligations might be waved aside. 

When Father Atwood came to Maryland in 1711, the 
population roughly estimated by the most reliable of her 
historians numbered about 33,000 and of this less than 
3,000 were Catholics. After the Protestant revolution 
and the capture of St. Mary’s City, the number had 
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dwindled to this pitiable state from the 12,000 of 1692 
when the penal laws of Great Britain were declared in 
full operation in the Province. Father Robert Brooke 
was superior of the Mission and his assistants including 
this latest recruit, were nine, Fathers Thomas Hodgson, 
William Hunter, Charles Brockholes, Francis Beau- 
mont, William Wood, George Thorold, Thomas Mansell 
and Richard Thomas, also known as Webster. Roundly 
figured there were ten shepherds with 300 souls each to 
account for, but scattered over pathless wildernesses 
from Bohemia to the lower capes. Truly the missionaries 
could not obtrude very often on the more worldly and self- 
indulgent of their flock. In that broad and charitable way 
in which the Most Rev. John Carroll saw his fellow- 
Marylanders, in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he once described the many temptations placed in 
their way to renounce the Faith and swell the coffers 
of the Establishment. He painted the unjust laws which 
affected Catholics, and he added pathetically that it was 
a direct mercy of God that so many had the grace to 
adhere to their religion. 

For even in that day when the Catholic everywhere 
was noted for the pliability of his conscience, when he 
could claim Communion with the Saints, and, at the 
same time, have open and obvious dealings with the 
persecutor of Saints, there were men in Maryland whose 
memory is fragrant as strong incense. Uncompromising 
in their adherence to the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law, this faithful few eventually bestowed on their be- 
loved home a heritage the worth of which is not yet 
entirely or clearly appreciated. 


That Catholic Maryland supplied the missioners in 
the days of darkest persecution is not to be denied. Every 
historian grants that when the penal laws were enacted 
with more severity than perhaps in England, no priests 
could have been found for these regions, had it not been 
for the native sons of Lord Baltimore’s asylum of free- 
dom, sent abroad to study in the colleges of Flanders 
and returning with the heavenly mandate to teach and to 
encourage. There were daughters, too, of Catholic Mary- 
land in nearly every convent, sending forth tearful peti- 
tions for the weal of their unhappy home. These manor 
lords, deprived of every civic right which men hold dear, 
nevertheless, struggled on hoping that the long lane must 
turn at last. They were sorely tempted to heed the warn- 
ing of Father Atwood and flee the disease-laden atmos- 
phere of the mimic court which the Protestant governors 
made so attractive. But they remained to see that slowly 
the arrogance of the Established Church was telling on 
their neighbors. Protestants could not but awaken 
to the fact that privileges taken from others might in 
the end be extorted from them. Conditions grew better 
in the civil sense and more priests were sent to labor 
in the field. But it was in 1756, that Charles Carroll, 
son of the Attorney-General who had landed in the 
Province in 1688 and father of the man who was to play 
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such a worthy part in the annals of his State, wrote to 
Charles the younger then studying in Europe, that Mary- 
land was no longer a place for a Catholic of spirit 
who desired peace to serve God. Twenty years after, 
the lane turned and with such a sharp bend, that the 
drivers of the chariot of State were overturned and have 
never managed to regain the seat of tyranny despite the 
passing years and some efforts made in that direction. 

Civilization accords no higher privilege to the men 
who hold the esteem of the public, than that of aiding in 
the formation of a just and orderly government. John 
Fiske declares in unmistakable terms that the action of 
the Maryland delegates to the Continental Congress was 
the paramount reason for forming the union of States. 
Without their endorsement the allies bound together to 
face a common danger, would soon have separated into 
such portions as selfish interests impelled. 

Under the proprietary rule Marylanders had none of 
the grievances which oppressed the other colonies. The 
Tories were in command of the Assembly and held fast 
to the lines which bound them to the mother country. 
It was at this crucial period in colonial history, that 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton aided by some bold pa- 
triotic friends, moved upon Annapolis, took control of 
the Assembly, revoked the subservient policy and passed 
the immortal resolution: 

That what may be recommended by a majority in Congress 
equally delegated by the people of the United Colonies, we will 
at the hazard of our lives and fortunes support and maintain 
and that every resolution of the convention tending to separate 
this Province from a majority of the colonies without the con- 
sent of the people, is destructive to our internal safety. 

Having thus publicly relegated the Tories and the Es- 
tablished Church to their proper role as foes to liberty 
in its every aspect, Carroll and his associates Thomas 
Johnson, Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas Stone, 
Matthew Tilghman and Robert Alexander hastened to 
Philadelphia to affix their names to the Declaration. 

No historian of merit denies that Carroll of the pro- 
scribed religion inspired the splendid action which re- 
moved Maryland from her isolation, and whether princi- 
ples or personalities are studied, the grandeur of Cath- 
olic philosophy stands revealed. In old St. Mary’s City 
the cardinal principle of religious liberty had been 
heralded for the first time from an organized govern- 
ment. Freedom of conscience had been proclaimed 
above the din of bigotry and the sons of those rugged 
legislators had sacredly preserved their heritage even 
in the day of ignominy and despair. It was well for 
the State in those years when the busy spinners were 
gathering all the loose ends to wrong and injustice, that 
Charles Carroll the second and the eminent Catholic 
manor lords of his era did not adhere to that scheme 
formed in their darkest days, to depart from the land 
redeemed and colonized by such costly sacrifices. For 
in the end it was the Catholic spirit that under Provi- 
dence was the direct instrument in forming the mighty 
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United States. Did Charles Carroll, even by word or 
suggestion remind the Virginians of their cruel years in 
which they had bent their every resource towards the 
destruction of Maryland? Did he meet the humbled 
Puritan smarting under the wrongs of the royal gov- 
ernors and the arrogant military commanders with a 
taunt on his past intolerance to Catholics and to all not 
of his stern way of believing? The wide sweep of the 
dream of national greatness with all united for a worthy 
and common objective, had dropped down between him 
and the past. He saw only the future. In the same way 
did the Most Rev. John Carroll act, then only an itinerant 
pastor who rode a patient steed through all the country- 
side from his home in Rock Creek. It was the happy 
fortune of the Catholics of Maryland not alone to bring 
about an organized government in their war-torn country, 
but to contribute handsomely to the soldiery which made 
the war successful in the ultimate sense. And this all 
through the struggle from the moment Carroll and his 
associates signed in Philadelphia to the chaos which fol- 
lowed the battle of Yorktown. 

Father Peter Atwood in the twenty-three years of his 
labors, must often have grown sick of heart. He was 
for a time superior of the Mission and he heard every 
echo of the underground system which threatened the 
outer semblance of the Church of God. From his van- 
tage on that Christmas morning when he awaited the 
summons to rest, Maryland in the true meaning of prog- 
ress had turned backward. From her noble heights hold- 
ing the beacon to guide all who sought freedom to live 
and to serve, it seemed as though the Maryland of 1734 
had traveled a long and devious .road. But as on 
Christmas, 1734, his eyes grew dimmer towards earthly 
things, perhaps he saw what has become the proudest 
heritage of all Catholics. For the ruins of St. Mary’s 
City are more honorable than the marble palaces of Old 
World capitals, because they proclaim that here was 
formulated for the first time in history, that civil gov- 
ernment and religious freedom may work harmoniously 
together. 


Spiritism: A Personal Document 
J. Goprrey Raupert, K. S. G. 


HERE is a question which is continually being 
asked me by people with whom I am coming in 
contact, in various parts of the country, in connection 
with my crusade against Spiritism to which, in view of 
the daily growing interest in this subject, I feel I ought 
to furnish the answer. The question is, after all, not 
altogether a personal one since it may well and logically 
be concluded that if the study of a subject like Spiritism 
has really been instrumental in pointing one searching 
soul in the Romeward direction, it might well be sup- 
posed to be instrumental in producing a similar effect on 
other souls. ° And if this is found not to be the case, why 
is it not the case? The question referred to:is: Has your 
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long and exhaustive study of the phenomena of Spiritism 
influenced your mind in making your submission to the 
Catholic Church, and, if so, to what extent has this been 
the case? 

It is not easy to reply to such a question as this as 
fully and as adequately as one would desire within the 
limited space available in a periodical. For the satisfac- 
tion, however, of those to whom I have promised the 
explanation and who do me the honor of being interested 
in my personal history, I shall here briefly state to what 
conclusions I have come on this point in the course of the 
years. 

Those of my American friends who have read or heard 
the story of my conversion to the Catholic Faith will have 
observed that there is no reference at all in that story 
to Spiritism and psychical research. This is due to the 
circumstance that I endeavored from the beginning to 
keep the two lines of inquiry apart, so far as this was 
possible, for the simple reason that I then looked upon 
my spiritistic researches as a purely scientific investiga- 
tion not directly connected with religious questions and 
that I never, as is so often and so mistakenly reported, 
embraced the spiritistic creed. My religious difficulties 
began soon after my ordination in the Church of England 
and my appointment to a densely populated parish at the 
East End of London. I then held liberal Evangelical 
views, attached very little importance to dogmatic defini- 
tions, and regarded belief in Christ and personal devotion 
to Him and obedience to His moral !aws as the sum and 
substance of Christianity. But I very soon found that, 
whatever advantage such an attitude of mind might 
possess, and however independent it made me of current 
controversies, it did not really work. Problems pre- 
sented themselves to me which I could not solve, and 
questions were addressed to me by some of my parish- 
ioners which I could not answer. I had to admit to my- 
self in the end that, while I maintained that Christianity 
was a Divine revelation, I could not really say in what 
that revelation precisely consisted, what it was that had 
been revealed. My attitude admitted of no definite and 
precise statement such as was constantly being called for 
in the teaching of children and in my dealings with the 
sick and sorrow-and-sin-stricken amongst our people. I 
determined, therefore, after a time, to make a full and 
exhaustive study of the subject, from its historical as 
well as from its dogmatic point of view, such a study as 
I had unhappily never been called upon to make either at 
Oxford or in my more immediate preparation for Holy 
Orders. I believe that I read all of real value that had 
been written on the subject, studied the works of great 
controversialists, both Anglican and Catholic, and finally 
came to the conclusion that my position was wholly and 
utterly illogical and untenable. I recognized clearly that 
a revelation was no revelation at all, if it left every thing 
vague and uncertain and if it did not furnish us with 
truths which the mind could not discover for itself. The 
works, which, ‘I think, influenced me more than others 
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were the earlier writings of Dr. Déllinger and those of 
Cardinal Newman, especially his “Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Doctrine.” 

While this search after truth was in progress I came in 
contact wtih the phenomena of Spiritism which were then 
being eagerly discussed in intellectual circles in England, 
and respecting which searching questions were being 
asked me by the members of a more fashionable church 
near London to which I had meanwhile been transferred. 
[ considered the matter of sufficient importance to war- 
rant my addressing myself to its experimental study, and 
I did this with energy and perseverence. It did not then 
occur to me that the result of these researches could be 
likely in any way to influence the movement of my re- 
ligious thoughts and my ultimate conclusions. 

But, in looking back upon it all now and in examin- 
ing myself very searchingly, I have come to see that this 
has been the case. I believe now that if the influence of 
spiritistic discoveries upon the state of my mind was 
subtle and, in many respects unperceived, it was strong 
nevertheless and certainly indirectly helped me in finding 
my way to the Catholic Church. 

What surprises me today is that really well-informed 
Spiritists who, like myself, have never submitted to the 
mediumistic process and who, like myself, have had “bad 
experiences”, should not come to an identical conclusion. 

The ascertained facts of Spiritism in the first place, 
brought me a very full and vivid conviction of the ob- 
jective reality of the unseen world. I saw that if they 
did not actually demonstrate human survival and immor- 
tality they did demonstrate the existence of a spirit- 
world and of spirit-beings, and that the phenomena were, 
therefore, to say the least, a strong presumption in favor 
of the survival of the human personality in physical 
death. In any case they proved that intelligence can exist 
and operate apart from, and independently of, bodily 
organization. 

It will seem strange to some that a clergyman who is 
supposed to believe in such survival should derive help 
and confirmation from such a source as this. But Cath- 
olics little know how vague and indefinite the belief of 
those outside the Church is, even in such a fundamental 
matter as this and what an amount of skepticism pre- 
vails amongst those who pose as the authorized teachers 
of the people in the city of confusion. On the other 
hand are there not hours, or at least moments, in the 
lives of the most convinced believers when the practical 
every-day world takes possession of the imagination and 
when spiritual things are, for the time being, felt to be 
hopelessly impossible and unreal? In this respect, there- 
fore, and to this extent the facts of Spiritism unquestion- 
ably influenced my mind and fortified a fundamental con- 
viction, and that strong and immovable conviction has 
certainly remained with me to this very day. I look 
upon the man who lacks it as a mental imbecile rather 
than as a person of superior intellectual force. But my 


researches in the course of time, also disclosed to me the 
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indubitable fact that, in whatever form we may express 
it, there is a sphere where everything respecting every 
single human life is known and accurately recorded, not 
as we would present it to our fellows, if we were asked, 
but as it really is, and that consequently every individual 
life must have an important part to play in the working 
out of the world-scheme and be of significance to the 
Power that called it into being. I inferred from this 
fact that the daily thoughts and doings of men are not 
such trivialities as the vast majority of men have come 
to imagine—of no particular effect or significance—but 
that they are very important and permanent links in a 
continuous and unbreakable chain, the end of which is in 
the hands of God. I saw that the mental and spiritual 
world too is ruled by law and that man is hourly molding 
and shaping his character and, beyond doubt, shaping it 
for eternity. I saw that heaven and hell are states for 
which man is preparing himself and that escape from the 
latter could only be by the mercy of God. To put it 
briefly, I saw very clearly that human life is an infinitely 
more serious affair than even many religious people are 
lisposed to believe. 

This serious aspect of matters was, I am sure, further 
confirmed by my discovery that there is, beyond doubt, 
evil and suffering and misery in the world behind the veil. 
I came to this conclusion gradually, after years of careful 
observation and quite contrary to my expectations and to 
my accustomed modes of thought. My form of Pro- 
testantism held some vague notions respecting reward 
and punishment in the after-life, but I did not really 
believe in hell. It was my custom to speak in hopeful 
confidence of all whose death-bed I had attended and I 
shared with my contemporaries the common belief that 
death covered a multitude of sins and that God could not 
really be unkind to his sinful and wayward children. 

The incontrovertible results of my researches, how- 
ever—several “ bad experiences ” of my own, and many 
others which I personally investigated—changed all this. 
I received what I could not but regard as striking con- 
firmation of the truth of the Catholic Faith. 

I addressed myself to an exhaustive study of that 
teaching, the results of which I have recorded in my little 
work on “Hell and Its Problems”. Years have passed 
since I reached these conclusions and formed these 
views of life. I have, in the course of those years, visited 
many countries and have come in personal touch with 
many great and well-informed teachers with whom I 
have discussed the subject from many points of view. I 
have never seen cause to change my mind and that mind 
remains unchanged in spite of the plausible reasonings 
and seductive arguments of the men of “the new revela- 
tion movement”. I am daily becoming more deeply con- 
vinced that the key to the true solution of the psychic 
mystery is in the hands of the Catholic Church and that 


this would be increasingly acknowledged were all the 


facts of the case made fully known and had’ we facilities 
for reaching the masses equal to those at the disposal of 
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our opponents. But the secular press deliberately closes 
its columns to an exposition of the Catholic aspect of the 
matter, finding it no doubt more profitable to fill them 
with the preposterous deductions of anti-Christian Spir- 
itists and of well-meaning but very unphilosophic scient- 
ists. Only yesterday I was informed by a friend that, 
while one entire window at Brentano’s book store in New 
York is filled with popular and fascinating works on 
Spiritism, there is not a single volume amongst them 
which presents the subject from the Catholic orthodox 
Christian point of view. The odds, no doubt, are very 
heavy against us. We have enemies, I know, strong and 
resourceful, on this side, of the veil, as well as on the 
other, preparing pitfalls for the unwary, and there is that 
lack of material means which cramps and paralyzes our 
activities and limits and hinders the spread of the accur- 
ate information so sorely needed just now. One has to 
look on, helpless and disconsolate, while a movement 
which, with such information might so easily be given a 
Romeward direction, is daily shaping itself into a more 
formidable antagonist to the Church. But God’s ways 
are not our ways. Strange and mysterious things are 
happening on this earth and we can but hope and pray 
that not too many of our people will be swept away by 
the flood and that the awakening may speedily come. 
Meanwhile one can but strive to rescue individuals who, 
distracted by the perplexing problems confronting them, 
have rashly ventured on the perilous and uncharted sea 
of Spiritism. 

But I cannot dwell on this aspect of the subject at 
greater length here and now. I have said enough, I 
think, to enable my friends to see to what an extent I be- 
lieve my psychical researches have aided and influ- 
enced me in finding my way, along a thorny road, to the 
Catholic Church. 


The Church in Slav-Land 


A. E. SAGUNTINUS 

ATELY we hear much of religious tolerance in tri- 

lingual Jugoslavia. This chef-d’oeuvre of Europ- 
ean-American diplomacy is reported to represent an 
idyllic fusion of creeds, Catholic, Orthodox and Mo- 
hammedan. Serbia, the Piedmont of this new mother- 
land, can hardly change her habits over night. In the 
Middle Ages, not infrequently, capital punishment 
awaited the convert from Serbian Orthodoxy to Cath- 
olicism. Down to the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Catholic clergy could not cross the frontiers of Serbia, 
even for the purpose of giving spiritual aid to the 
Catholics of other nations living there. With regard 
to the future religious tolerance of Serbia, it is worth 
while, perhaps, to heed the Catholic priests of Croatia 
and Slovenia. They are not optimistic. A striking page 
from a book by the Rev. M. D. Krmpotich, a Croatian 
priest, now engaged in apostolic work at Kansas City, 
Kansas, reads: 
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The Croats are mostly Catholics, and as such are disliked by 
the Serbs. These do not know what it means to respect the re- 
ligious convictions of their neighbors. The Catholics in Serbia 
themselves are under the jurisdiction of the See of Djakovo, in 
Croatia, Slavonia, and their bishops never dared to pay them a 
pastoral visit. During the occupation of Albania by the Serbian 
army, the Franciscans were persecuted and Father Palic fell a 
victim of their fanaticism. The case of Gjurjinka Pavlovich in 
Sarayevo corresponds to instances of martyrdom during the 
first three centuries of the Christian era. All the Croats know 
well, that if a greater Serbia were formed they would over night, 
by a government order, be converted into Serbs. Religious free- 
dom would be an imaginary and futile thing existing at the 
pleasure of government parasites, as it is shown by the fact 
that Catholics were not allowed in Serbia to erect a church 
building in which to worship God, and were forced to tonduct 
services in the chapel of the Austrian legation. 

This enlightening quotation is taken, we repeat, from 
a temperate essay by a Croatian priest, who is, be it 
remembered, a zealous champion of Jugoslav national- 
ism. In fact, the rulers of Great Serbia have already 
adopted in the conquered territories measures looking 
to the secure possession by the Orthodox Church of the 
privilege of becoming the official and predominant re- 
ligion of the South Slav Confederation. The holyday of 
St. Savas, a schismatic monk of the twelfth century, 
has been proclaimed a national holyday and the Catholic 
schools are compelled to observe it. The Minister of 
Worship, Prebicevic, has requested the Bishops of 
Slovenia and Croatia to blot out the Latin Liturgy and 
to introduce in all the churches the Glagolithic one. No 
clearer symptom of unreasoning intolerance could be 
found than this first movement against the liturgy of the 
Church of Rome and in favor of the archeological 
remnants of the Palaeo-slovene liturgy. Some of the 
most beautiful hymns and prayers of the Catholic 
Church were contained in the prayer books and bre- 
viaries of the Gallican Church. In order, however, to 
foster the spirit of Catholicism, the French clergy, under 
the leadership of Dom Guéranger, renounced their na- 
tional, beautiful liturgy to attain the liturgical unity with 
Rome. Among the Jugoslavs, on the contrary, at the re- 
quest of a schismatic Minister, and in spite of the de- 
cisions of Rome, a part of the Catholic population is 
ready to throw overboard a strong bond of union with 
Rome and the rest of the Catholic world. It is no spirit 
of devotion to the Catholic Faith that inspires this de- 
cision. As has happened in other countries, the substi- 
tution of the Slavic liturgy for the Latin is a bridge to 
schism. The Catholics of Jugoslavia need everywhere 
to be organized, if they would not be subjected to a régime 
of Serbification, religious and cultural, as soon as the new 
Confederation catches its breath and gets down to busi- 
ness. 

In both Europe and America, the Bohemians are con- 
sidered as the phalanx of free thought. In a recent book, 
Adam J. Loeppert declares: “ About fifteen or twenty 
per cent of the Bohemians belong to free thinking so- 
cieties, and have shaken off the Roman yoke.” The new 
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national régime is not likely to be friendly to Bohemian 
Catholicism. Its leaders are saturated with hatred for 
the Catholic Church. The writings of Masaryk, the 
great national hero of free Bohemia and its ruler today, 
show clearly that the tendencies of the new State will 
be openly anti-Catholic. We ought not to forget what 
he said of the Catholic Church in an address to the Uni- 


tarian Historical Society, delivered at Boston in I9g12: | 


Rome is the bulwark and the center of the reactionary spirit. 
The Bohemian people, at least every educated Bohemian is by 
nature and by his national education against Rome. We have 
amongst our best Catholics a strong stream of Reform Catholi- 
cism. The world needs unity, and a truly Unitarian religious 
basis. 

Masaryk is one of the champions of the notorious Los 
von Rom movement, and his philosophical works, and 
political writings simply sizzle with hatred against the 
Catholic Church. In October, 1918, he put forth a quarto 
volume entitled “The New Europe; the Slav Stand- 
point.” The title-page bears his title, “ President of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic”; and the cover has printed 
upon it “ For private circulation.” The latter injunction 
would appear to have become unnecessary after the 
United States Treasury had made substantial ‘advances 
to his government, and doubtless President Masaryk 
will not care if we venture to present some samples of 
his style and thought: 

As against them, Central Europe is composed of monarchical 
and militaristic States; this monarchism is in substance medieval, 
theocratic ; Prussia-Germany, with her idea of Prussian Kingship 
by God’s grace renewed the medieval empire; Austria-Hungary, 
an altogether artificial State, held together by the dynasty and 
the army, anti-democratic, anti-national, clerical, Jesuitical, like 
Prussia sticks to the idea of the medieval empire. Both States 
oppose to the will of the people the fiction of Divine will, and 
pretend to be its heralds. Turkey, medieval, and in addition un- 
civilized, barbarous; Bulgaria, led by an Austro-German parvenu, 
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who finds every means fair, fits well in the society of the Hohen- 
zollerns and Hapsburgs. The Roman pontifex since long ago 
led by Jesuitism, works for Austria and Prussia; Austria is the 
last great Catholic State, and William’s Lutheran Germany, in 
order to hold Austria, sacrifices to Rome and the Catholic Center 
her Protestant leadership. Jesuitism, Machiavellianism are the 
politics and diplomacy of papal Rome, Prussia and Austria alike. 
The Central Powers became united not merely by the geograph- 
ical location of their territories, but also by internal spiritual 


kinship. 

It is regrettable that not all the Bohemian clergy 1s 
ready for a decisive struggle. Some leagues of priests 
have taken a peculiar attitude in their relations with the 
hierarchy. The evils which Civilta Catolica not long 
ago lamented with reference to the religious life of the 
Hungarian clergy have crept into Bohemia. Bohemia is 
bound to embody the aims and tenets of free thought 
throughout Slavic Europe, and her high intellectual cul- 
ture and astounding material prosperity will make her 
its channel with regard to the other Slavs. The new re- 
public is dedicated to John Huss rather than to John 
Nepomucene, and the. Church faces a régime of sus- 
picion, hampering legislation, and even open persecu- 
tion. 

Slavic nationalisms and Slavic internationalisms, red 
or black, bode ill for Catholicism. The hatreds distilled 
in the retorts of Byzantine imperialism have an amazing 
vitality. But the Church which withstood the fiercest on- 
slaughts of antiquity can withstand the nihilist and im- 
perialist, whether Russian, Ruthenian, Serbian or 
Czecho-Slovak. With some care in organization, the 
Slavic Catholics of the East may take advantage of the 
collapse of the established Orthodox churches, and lead 
the wonderful Slavic race nearer the heart of Christ, 
throbbing at Rome, the center of Christian unity and 


charity. 


Success of Workingmen’s Cooperatives 


JoserH Husstetn, S. J. 


gild concept. The ideal social order will be that 

which most perfectly applies it. The medieval 
gilds continued in their usefulness for many centuries. 
There is no reason why a new gild development, as per- 
fectly adapted to our own times, should not continue in 
existence for as many centuries to come, stabilizing our 
economic conditions, ending class-conflict and securing 
social peace and welfare. Minor adjustments can readily 
be made with changing circumstances, as the old gilds- 
men constantly adapted their sane and approved princi- 
ples, based on the Gospel and the natural law, to the 
newly arising needs of the day. 

Lest it be imagined that we are here dealing with 
empty illusions, it may be well to begin by showing how 
the gild idea is already practically and successfully ap- 
plied in what may be called the merchant gilds of ‘our 


Ti basis of all true social reconstruction is the 





day. Like the medieval gilds of that name, they are not 
the outgrowth of high finance, but the achievements of 
simple working men. The economic gild idea, as con- 
ceived in its perfection, is a movement of the working- 
men, by the workingmen and for the workingmen, al- 
though it should include under this title all those who 
labor either with hand or brain, provided their purpose 
is not the amassing of their own individual profits. They 
must seek the common good, no less than their own ad- 
vantage. 

It was in 1844 that twenty-eight poor weavers organ- 
ized in England a cooperative store, dealing in four com- 
modities only, the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers: Society. 
The movement prospered with never a failure or a single 
lean year. Within three-quarters of a century it em- 
braced one-third of the total population of Great Britain 
and annually distributed to its members. commodities 
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amounting in worth to $1,000,000,000. Its profits were 
$100,000,000 a year, of which $65,000,000 were returned 
in dividends to the members, the remaining portion being 
used for interest on capital, or for education, propaganda 
and welfare purposes. The dividends represented the 
worker’s savings on his purchase which had been made 
at market prices. 

The full meaning of these “ dividends” to the work- 
ingman will be made clear when it is stated in concrete 
terms that they ordinarily amounted to a sum just large 
enough to pay the entire rent bill for the enrolled laborer 
and his family. Membership, therefore, in a cooperative 
trading society was equivalent for him, to the free gift 
of a home. Surely no small consideration. The figures 
here quoted are offered on the authority of Mr. James 
P. Warbasse, President of the Cooperative League of 
America, who thus describes in the Carpenter the state 
of the cooperative British Wholesale Society at the close 
of the War: 

The British Wholesale Society supplies 1,200 societies. It 
Owns its own steamships. It has fourteen great warehouses. 
It gives lavishly of its great resources towards welfare work. 
It is the largest purchaser of Canadian wheat in the world. 
Its eight flour mills are the largest in Great Britain. These 
mills produce thirty-five tons of flour every hour for the 
people who own the mills. The cooperators of Glasgow own 
the largest bakery in the world. The British Cooperative 
Wholesale Society owns sixty-five factories. Their soap 
‘ works make 500 tons of soap a week. They produce 5,000,000 
pairs of boots annually. They conduct three great printing 
plants. Their 24,000 acres of farms in England produce vast 
quantities of dairy products, fruit and vegetables. They have 
recently purchased 10,000 acres of the best wheat lands in 
Canada. They own their own coal mines. They own 2,300 
acres of tea plantations in Ceylon and vineyards in Spain. 
In Africa they control vast tracts of land for the production 
of olives, from which oil for their soap factories is produced. 

Rather a fair development from the modest beginnings 
made by the twenty-eight weavers with apparently no 
prospects in life but the poorhouse! It illustrates what 
can be accomplished by an organization owned and con- 
trolled by workingmen. In a similar manner Danish 
farmers have shown their power of self-control by bind- 
ing themselves to buy or sell to their own cooperatives 
only for a definite number of years in order to overcome 
‘the competition of private competitors who for the first 
year might offer their goods at a lower rate in order to 
withdraw the men from their cooperative undertakings, 
and later to raise the prices at their own pleasure. In 
the meantime it could readily. be demonstrated whether 
the cooperative was sound and safe. Hence the great 
success of the Danish cooperative movement. 

Such cooperative efforts, as the Catholic Bishops 
pointed out in their “ Social Reconstruction,” and as the 
American Federation of Labor no less clearly stated in 
its own “ Reconstruction Program,” are above all an 
education for labor. Thus the Federation wisely re- 
minded its members that: 


There is an almost limitless field for the consumers in which 
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to establish cooperative buying and selling, and in this necessary 
development the trade unionists should take an immediate 
and active part Participation in the cooperative 
agencies must of necessity prepare the mass of the people 
to participate more effectively in the solution of the industrial, 
commercal, social and political problems which continually arise. 

With the American National Cooperative Convention, 
held at Springfield, Ill., September, 1918, the United 
States may be said to have definitely entered upon the 
new era of cooperation, the last of the great World- 
Powers to realize the importance of this movement. It 
was a workingmen’s convention, in which the speeches 
and discussions were by workingmen mainly. It’s pur- 
pose was “ The formation of a national cooperative 
wholesale house as a medium of supply to upward of 
1,000 retail cooperatives in the United States.” By this 
wider cooperation the various stores hoped more effect- 
ively to overcome the competition of wholesalers and 
jobbers. The comprehensive plans of the American 
workingmen were thus outlined in the Catholic Charities 
Review: 

This will supply the special abilities of the best men of each 
group—men qualified for organization being placed in one group, 
financial men in another, expert accountants in another, and 
shrewd buyers in others—who will give the seven groups con- 
cerned the immediate benefit of their collective experience. The 
organization will finally resemble that of labor unions, which 
are formed into State federations, with national and interna- 
tional bodies above them. Owned from below and managed 
democratically from below, the warehouses supervised by the 
national organization will ultimately be erected in every impor- 
tant center of the country. 

In these now historic events we behold a true gild idea 
applied and carried out, as it should be, on a broad demo- 
cratic basis. Shares are usually placed at the reasonable 
valuation of from $5 to $25 in such organizations. The 
more a family buys the more money is returned to it 
in “dividends,” but really as savings. It is a move- 
ment away from Socialism and back to the gilds with 
their sound tenet of wide private ownership and manage- 
ment by the workers, in place of ownership and manage- 
ment by a communistic State. It is the first lesson illus- 
trating how the gild idea can be applied in modern times. 

The very beginnings of this movement reminded us of 
the origin of the craft gilds themselves, which in their 
early struggle effectively ended the capitalistic system 
of their day. It was the cradle exploit of a youthful 
Hercules whose labors were to be devoted to the good of 
mankind. “ The cooperative movement, as we know it 
today,” wrote Lewis S. Gannett in the Survey, “ began 
with more or less spontaneity among small groups of 
weavers, mechanics, peasants, here and there, in Ireland, 
Russia, Denmark, France, England and Germany—al- 
most everywhere except in America.’”’ When it finally 
arose in America, it began in exactly the same manner. 
The Church at once welcomed this movement and took 
it into her arms. Her priests, like their predecessors a 
thousand years before, not merely encouraged it but gave 
to it their hearty support. Everywhere cooperative 
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credit banks, in particular, were started in Europe for 
the rural populations by the parish priests. Even in dis- 
tant India we find the Catholic clergy successfully con- 
trolling or inspiring the cooperative trading and credit 
movement among the natives. A large and interesting 
volume could be written showing the active interest taken 
by the Catholic Church in the system of cooperation. 

It is not a revolutionary movement, in the Socialist 
and Bolshevist sense, but a gradual and far more lasting 
transformation of society and of the entire economic 
order, without violence or injustice, provided the 
common good and the Gospel teaching are not lost to 
sight. “While the Socialists have been talking State 
ownership, and then once having control of the States, 
have become afraid of the thing they preached,” says the 
writer just quoted, “the cooperatives have, relatively 
unnoticed, been building up a form of industry which, 
more peacefully but no less certainly, challenges the pre- 
war irresponsible capitalist system of production.” To 
the latter system we are opposed and the Socialist vote 
has to a great extent implied no more than a protest 
against it. But men have failed to see the equally perni- 
cious principles of the Socialist movement and the dan- 
gerous power given by it into the hands of men who are 
opposed alike to religion and Christian morality, while 
their communistic dreams can only prove economically 
ruinous in the end. What men really desire is the solu- 
tion offered by a Christian system of cooperation. Un- 
fortunately cooperatives are constantly confused with 
Socialists by careless journalists, and even Bishop Ket- 
teler and Pope Leo XIII, as well as the first Christians in 
the Apostolic Church, have been called Socialists. The 
word itself is perfectly innocent, and we might willingly 
claim it for ourselves, if its root-meaning were alone to 
be considered. But words lose their primitive signifi- 
cance and gather about them a variety of associations in 
which they are clothed. Hence the wise insistance of 
Pope Pius X that the Christian popular movement be 
known as Christian Democracy and never as Social 
Democracy. There is an essential difference between 
the two. The former acknowledges all just rights of 
property, and seeks to bring about, not the abolition of 
private ownership in the means of production, which is 
the purpose of Socialism, but its widest distribution. 

Vastly significant is the fact that the only organizations 
that were able successfully to withstand all the forces 
of Russian Bolshevism, were the cooperative societies. 
They had been big enough to provision the great armies 
after the corrupt Czarist Government had ceased to func- 
tion, says the New York Evening Post, and they were 
not to be shaken by even a Bolshevist revolution. So 
too the Weekly Freeman reports the remarks of the Rev. 
T. A. Finlay, S. J. at the annual meeting of the coopera- 
tive Irish Agricultural Organization Society: 

It was a remarkable thing that even in Russia, where revolu- 


tion seemed to have broken into the wildest orgies, the Coopera- 
tive Society had held its own and seemed to be increasing daily 
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in favor. Cooperative societies have been favored by all the 
Governments that had succeeded one another in that disturbed 
country. 

The gild idea has however reached its most perfect 
modern expression, hitherto attained, in the cooperative 
productive societies and the copartnership plans to which 
the American Bishops called attention. 


‘*Sedet a Dextris Dei’’ 
Austin O’Mattey, M. D. 


4 gue blossoming almond tree before the house at Nazareth 
was a misty cloud of rose and green. The sun sinking 
behind Carmel set an aureole of molten gold on the crest of 
the shadowy mount, and a thin haze, like the smoke from ex- 
tinguished altar candles, gathered along the Plain of Esdraelon. 

Near the open door sat the Mother spinning flax. Her wheel 
droned softly, and petals of the almond blossoms fell upon her 
white wimple and about her feet. The far faint twitter of 
circling swallows drifted down through the still air, and the 
croon of doves from above the eaves. To the rhythm of the 
wheel she sang a lullaby, which had often closed her Baby’s 
eyes in Egypt when He was as a shut lily upon her breast. 
The shadows lengthened as the west smouldered. Then the 
crescent moon lifted a slender horn above the brown eastern 
hills, and Our Lady, Saint Mary, was as the evening star. 

Beside the house was a carpenter's shop; and a young man, 
about twenty-five years of age, who resembled her closely, 
stood at the bench near the door finishing an oaken chest. 
The carpenter was tall, with long reddish-brown hair falling 
upon his powerful shoulders. A tawny curled beard covered 
his cheeks and chin. The waning light made him quit work. 
He tossed down his hammer and came out under the almond 
tree. Then he took a thong from a pocket in his tunic, tied 
back his long hair, and sluiced the water over his face and 
neck, and strong tanned forearms. 

The Mother came to the door with a basket in her hand, and 
said: “ There’s no meat in the house, dear. Go to the butcher 
and bring some beef.” As he went down the village street a 
small boy ran out from a house laughing and seized his rough- 
ened hand. 

“Well, David!” said Jesus, smiling down on the boy. “ How 
is my fine man?” He swung the child up on his big shoulder 
for a ride down to the butcher’s stall, as happened every even- 
ing. The boy’s little white dog ran about them jumping and 
barking in play. 

Presently He’came back up the hill, the child still on His 
shoulder, and David’s mother was at the door watching for 
them. Jesus set the child down. “Good night, son,” said 
Jesus. “Come up to the shop tomorrow. I have some new 
willow rods, and I will make that whistle you asked me for.” 
He went up the street with long quick strides in the twilight. 

While the Mother was cooking the meat He sat under the 
almond tree. The night gathered, the blue bell of the sky was 
powdered with a pollen of stars, and the light from the open 
door struck through the almond tree and turned the leaves to 
emeralds newly broken. From a garden across the street a 
nightingale began to trill timidly. The vault of the world was 
thronged with angels under the shimmering planets. A flock 
of sheep came down the street from the hill pastures, rustling 
and bleating, and behind them a shepherd boy with his tired 
dog. They passed down the hill into another silence. 

The Mother came to the door and said: “Come, son.” He 
went in and sat at the white table, and giving thanks, He broke 
bread. During the meal He was unusually silent. He gazed 
ahead steadily with unseeing eyes. After eating He went out 
to the bench under the almond tree, and when His Mother had 
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cleared the table and had put away the dishes, she came out 
and sat beside Him. The veil of the night was shot through 
with points of star, spring whispered in the young leaves and 
was silent again. The crickets chirped steadily. The far cry 
of children at play came up to them from the village. A drift- 
ing fleece of cloud was torn on the horn of the moon. A filit- 
ting nightingale carried its music down the sloping gardens to 
forgetfulness. The light from the open door came across and 
rested on Mary’s face: she was a white rose in the velvet dusk. 

After a long time He arose, and He stood there gazing up- 
ward. His eyes shone with the light of victory. He spread 
His arms speaking to His Father, and the light from the open 
door made His shadow a great black cross which fell upon the 
Mother, but she saw it not. 

Presently He started slightly as if returning from a vision. 
Then He sat again by His Mother. He put His arm about her 
and drew her toward Him. She laid her forehead upon His 
shoulder. At last He said evenly: 

“On this day, Mother, when all has been consummated, I 
shall ascend to the right hand of the Father.” 

‘And I?” she asked. 

“And you must wait,” He answered. 

Then He kissed her forehead; they went into the house; the 
door of the tabernacle was shut. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The Smith-Towner Bill 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The many instructive articles on the Smith-Towner bill, ap- 
pearing in AMERICA from time to time during the past several 
months, have interested me very much, and in this connection 
having just read Van Dyke’s “Spirit of America,” I should 
like to tell your readers, of all political affiliations and vari- 
ous religious beliefs, what he told the French people several 
years ago about education in this country. 

Henry Van Dyke was one of the “Exchange Professors” 
sent to France for the purpose of promoting an intelligent sym- 
pathy betweerthat country and the United States. During the 
winter of 1908-1909 he gave a series of lectures at the Sorbonne 
and other educational institutions of France. He told the stu- 
dents of the things “that seemed vital, significant and creative 
in the life and character of the American people.” These lec- 
tures in book form he has called the “ Spirit of America.” 

In his lecture on education, which will interest anyone who 
is concerned about the outcome of the Smith bill, after stating 
that “there is absolutely no national system of education in 
America,” he continued: 

The Government at Washington has neither the power 
nor responsibility in regard to it. There is no Minister of 

Public Instruction; there are no federal inspectors; there 


is no regulation from the center. The whole thing is local 
and voluntary. 


As a reason for this condition, he instanced the many and 
varied influences at work when the Union was formed, and adds 
that it would have been impossible at any time in the early his- 
tory of the United States, or even now, to get a general agree- 
ment among the friends of education in regard to the form and 
method of a national system. Another reason was the fact that 
many of the schools and colleges were controlled and supported 
by different churches, and churches, he adds, are not easy to 
combine. 

But, he told them, a more important obstacle to a national 
system of education was (and I think is and should be) the 
sentiment of local independence, the spirit of home rule, which 
played such an important part in the setting up of the American 
drama. Each State, he continued, was tenacious of its own in- 
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dividuality, and jealous of the local rights by which that indi- 
viduality could be preserved. The most significant and potent of 
these rights, he tells them and us, was and is that of educating 
the children and youth of the community. As each State en- 
tered the Union it brought with it the same feeling of local 
pride and responsibility. Each community felt competent and 
in honor bound to attend to its own educational affairs. Be 
lieving that abstract theory and formal regulation are not the 
only means of unification, and recognizing the fact that nature 
and human nature have their own secrets for creating unity in 
diversity, the American people have managed their educational 
affairs so far without the aid of Federal supervision. 

Surely we, who have benefited by this system, or lack of it, by 
which our rights have been safeguarded, will see to it that fu- 
ture generations will enjoy the same privilege, and continue to 
educate the young people of each community, according to the 
dictates of conscience, under State regulation, without directions 
from a political appointee, known as the Secretary of Education. 

Kansas City, Mo. Mary E. SHINE. 


“Buster Brown” Attacks the Faith 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to draw the attention of your readers to a masked 
battery of the enemy, but recently located. Camouflaged in a 
comic sheet, the most innocent appearing of them all, the 
“ Buster Brown” serial, a cartoonist is carrying on his work 
of destruction against the faith and morals of the children. If this 
charge seem exaggerated, proof can be had by reading the 
“Resolved” corner of a Buster Brown comic any Sunday. There 
are to be found such food for thought as the following: 
“When man’s conscience is gone, his soul is dead. He needn't 
worry about eternity. He has no hereafter.” “What do we 
want with the resurrection of the body, we will be tired enough 
of our carcasses by the time we leave them.” “Man never in- 
vented anything but creeds and they were all right in their 
time for those who needed creeds.” These expressions were 
taken verbatim from Buster Brown. They had nothing to do 
with the pictures but were injected for their own sake. 

Some may laugh at the thought that the young should poinder 
on this sort of thing. Those, however, who have had experi- 
ence in dealing with the young, will realize that children will 
weigh these statements, will see that they contradict what is 
taught in the Sunday School and at home, and will, therefore, 
be too timid or sensitive to propose them to*those who might 
guide but may laugh. Whether the danger be real or imagined 
it is surely intended, and, therefore, should be overcome. The 
way to do this is to cease buying the paper that carries Buster. 

Baltimore. F. MacEocuHain. 


The Italian Problem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I am very much interested both in the Italian problem itself 
and in its solution. As a consequence I am impelled to say that 
those engaged in the controversy now going on in the pages of 
AMERICA are wasting their powder. Every person of sense and 
discernment admits the existence of the difficulty but no one is 
telling us how to solve it. Cannot somebody take thought and 
outline a plan for saving the children who are slipping from us 
by the score, principally through settlement houses and such like 
institutions? With concerted effort these children can be pre- 
served to the Faith and an effort should be made to rescue them 
from temptation. The grown people are, I feel, hopeless. But 
perhaps even they can be helped. How shall we do this? By 
missions, through community centers? How? Unless this ques- 
tion is answered quickly the country will soon swarm with peo- 
ple of Italian blood, born in America and untrained in religion. 
Note the Irish of the South. Shall we lose the Italians, too? 

New York. G. F. 
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Labor and Contracts 
IGHTLY or wrongly, many Americans have long 
been persuaded that the labor union not only sup- 
ports the striker in all cases, but that the union is usually 
the prime mover in instigating industrial revolution. The 
union leaders have always denied this contention and 
have endeavored to show that in point of fact a majority 
of the strikes which have been undertaken in the last 
ten years, were begun and carried on without the sanc- 
tion of organized labor. Yet in many instances it has 
been felt by the public that the disapproval of the union 
was either half-hearted or equivocal, and that its censure 
was based on the fact that the strike was not likely to 
succeed rather than on the principles of justice which 
might be involved. 

When in the last days of November, the trainmen in 
Kansas City threatened what at this distance appears to 
be an utterly unjustifiable strike, Mr. W. G. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, at once 
assured the local representatives of the Government that 
the Brotherhood would disapprove such action. Mr. 
Lee’s letter, it is said, averted the strike, and in its warn- 
ing to the trainmen that the Brotherhood would not 
tolerate any action which meant a violation of contract, 
merits unqualified approval. The contractual nature of 
the relation between employer and employee is a 
fact which the organization has been prone to ignore. 
Mr. Lee further pointed out that since the roads were 
under governmental control, a strike might easily violate 
the law, and that since “ bona-fide labor organizations ” 
were ready to support the Government, the only certain 
result of the proposed strike would be “ the loss of posi- 
‘tions by those engaging therein.” 

Mr. Lee’s action will not commend itself to the fire- 





brands and radicals, but it is an indication that the ad- 
ministration of the Brotherhood is in good hands. Labor 
is in sore need of leaders who are neither visionaries 
nor fanatics. An appeal to the radical element may 
arouse a certain undesirable enthusiasm, but appeals 
which violate justice and truth make the attainment of 


- fair treatment for the honest worker doubly difficult. 





Isidor and the Hunger Strike ‘ 


HEN Isidor Feinman, awaiting deportation, de- 

cides to begin a “ hunger strike,” the case attracts 
an amount of attention which is in singular disproportion 
to the importance of Isidor. Isidor probably enjoys it, 
especially as he has no real intention of starving himself. 
Deportation is certain in any case, and the newly- 
focused public interest is only another way of making 
his stay on Ellis Island a trifle less irksome. 

The ethical aspects of the “ hunger strike” are fairly 
clear: In order to force the Government to set aside a 
just sentence, Isidor threatens to commit suicide. But 
as suicide is an act which violates the natural and the 
Divine law, Isidor’s threat is a threat to do something 
that is unlawful, and is itself unlawful. So much for 
Isidor. But what of the State, Isidor’s jailor? 

The duty of the State is likewise clear, at least in its 
main outlines. As suicide is an unlawful act, the State 
is bound to use the means of prevention which are at its 
disposal. In the present instance, it will urge upon Isidor 
the folly and uselessness of his course, and encourage 
him to break his fast, supposing, of course, that the 
“strike” is real and not feigned. But that the State is 
bound, after tying Isidor’s hands and feet, to force food 
into him by mechanical devices, does not sgem probable. 
The State may not acquiesce in the somewhat common 
opinion that the best plan Isidor and his like-minded 
companions can adopt, is to jump from a very high 
bridge; but, on the other hand, it is not bound to use 
extraordinary means to prevent him from doing that pre- 
cise thing. 

Whether or not the State should pardon Isidor rather 
than permit him to starve himself to death, will depend 
upon circumstances. It is under no obligation to do this, 
and if Isidor, in spite of all that the State can reason- 
ably do, persists in committing suicide, the guilt is his 
own, not the State’s. If by issuing a pardon, the State 
encourages other men to lawlessness, by inducing them 
to believe that they too will be pardoned if they threaten 
suicide, such action by the State will be not only unwise 
but unjust. In any question of conflict, the State is 
strictly bound to provide for the general good, rather 
than for the good of an individual. If, however, a 
pardon is not equivalent to an encouragement of dis- 
order, the State has the right to issue it. But instances 
of this kind are rare, especially when there is question of 
men whose main purpose in life is to destroy all law and 


order. 
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Some Results of Prohibition 


HE prevalence of Prohibition was one cause for 
T national thanksgiving which the President omitted 
from his annual proclamation. The omission was grave, for 
we were promised much by our Prohibitionist brethren ; 
nothing less than a world in which vice, poverty, crime, 
and the results of original sin were to be unknown. But 
good things grow slowly, and Prohibition, as the summa- 
tion of good things, must be allowed its own time. Yet 
we are not without hope. A writer in the Chicago 
Tribune gives the following list of the beneficent results 
of the process of making men happy and good by law: 

How serene and placid are things since the passing of liquor! 
Necessities have dropped fifty per cent in price, coal miners are 
contented and happy, the steel mills are running full force, auto 
accidents are unknown, poverty is found only in the dictionary, 
murder is a lost art, the divorce courts are closed, physicians are 
non est, and druggists are bankrupt. 

A more incisive criticism, however, will question this 
optimism. It has not been shown, at least to demonstra- 
tion, that the peace which now reigns throughout the coal 
regions and that the general closing of all the jails in 
America, which was ordered on December 1, were due 
to Prohibition. A similar confusion of thought and lack 
of logic were often noted in the old days, when every- 
thing that was wrong was traced to a brewery, which, in 
many instances at least, contained nothing more danger- 
ous than the usual supply of hops, malts, and placid blue- 
eyed Teutons. . 

Perhaps the case is somewhat clearer today. Omaha, 
for instance, perfectly sober for two years, playfully at- 
tempted to lynch its Mayor some months ago, nearly 
succeeded in burning the court house, and ended the most 
peaceful riot of the century by murdering a few in- 
dividuals who foolishly objected to this joyous little car- 
nival. Did Omaha riot because it was a dry town? Were 
the divorce courts any fuller in the old days when it was 
a poor town indeed that did not crown its heights with 
a brewery? These are grave questions, worthy to engage 
the attention of the deepest sage on the Methodist Pro- 
hibition Board. 


Americans First 


HE fourth volume of Beveridge’s “ Life of John 

Marshall,” an entrancingly interesting, if not al- 
ways sufficiently discriminating study, opens with an 
account of the “ Americanization ” process which began 
in 1789. The adoption of the Constitution scarcely made 
a federation, still less a nation. Like Patrick Henry, men 
were “ Virginians first,” and when they spoke of “ our 
country” they meant Virginia. Factional interests ran 
high and the old spirit which had held the colonies to 
some semblance of unity during the war against Great 
Britain, was little more than a memory by the opening 
of the nineteenth century. ‘“ Nearly all Americans ex- 
cept the younger generation,” writes Beveridge, 
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had become re-Europeanized in thought and feeling. Their 
partisanship of France and Great Britain relegated America to a 
subordinate place in their minds and hearts. 

The closing of the second decade of the twentieth 
century finds a similar condition. America’s entrance 
into the World War, thoroughly justified as it was, and 
productive in the main of salutary results, and her fur- 
ther necessary, if regrettable, participation in European 
politics so abhorred by the founders of the Republic, 
now tend to produce in certain quarters a partisanship 
which puts some European country first and America 
second. To hold all nations as friends in time of peace 
and enemies only when they attacked us, was the spirit 
which Washington wished to encourage in American 
life. But that friendship does not mean subordination 
of our own interests. No more than an individual is a 
nation justified in committing suicide. We must take 
care of our own affairs, making them our chief work, 
because if we do not, no other nation will. To neglect 
our own interests to care for the interests of an alien 
race, is not charity but folly. It seems high time to 
forget Germany and Austria and France and Great Bri- 
tain, and to shape our sympathies as well as our policies 
upon an American last. 

To be an American and nothing else was to court un- 
popularity in some sections of this country, during the 
war. But the war is now over, practically if not techni- 
cally, and it should have taught us that to be an American 
and nothing else is not to be a chauvinist. By every 
right has our own country the first claim upon our love 
and our service. Catholics in particular should need no 
new stimulus to awaken a grateful appreciation of our 
laws and traditions. We have but to look about us, and 
count, if we can, our cathedrals and churches, our 
schools and universities, our institutions for the relief of 
every form of suffering. They tell more eloquently than 
the spoken word what the Church can do for God and 
for man in a country which is free in reality as well as 
in name. 


Watching Words 


¢¢ 9 WATCH words. They are a great weapon 

against the Church,” remarked Lady Coningsby, 
one of the characters in “ Come and See,” that bright 
little book which describes how an Italian count’s 
“ Faith ” was “ Found in London.” Then to show what 
was meant by “ watching words ” she continued: 


During our Boer War I made a collection. I have it at 
home, and I will some day publish it—300 synonyms, words 
describing the very same deed, doing so, and yet differing 
utterly in their significance to the reader. We “ fall back,” 
our opponents “fly,” they “run away,” we “retire,” we 
have a “mishap,” they a “defeat,” we “withdraw,” where 
they are “driven back,” and we have a “reverse,” when 
they are “wiped out” and “utterly routed,” their preparations 
are “cunningly calculated” and ours are “prudent prevision.” 

O, the babyness of it all! The journalists themselves 
smile at it, but ‘the public get what it wants, and it goes 
into history. The very word “patriotism” we call Pat-riot- 
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ism” across the Channel. Lies, lies, lies! And this is the 
same language in which the story of the Church is told by 
the world. O, they are very careful about the facts, but 
the record is a misrepresentation in every letter. 


What Lady Coningsby remarked regarding the 
British press’ reports of the Boer War was as striking 
a characteristic, it will be remembered, of pro-English 
and pro-German accounts of engagements that ‘took 
place early in the Great War. For each belligerent ap- 
propriated to himself certain stock phrases which gave 
his side all a brave crusader’s virtues and the enemy’s 
side all a cowardly tyrant’s vices. In politics, too, since 
long before Cicero’s time, “the good” have always be- 
longed to “our party” and the morning after Election 
Day invariably finds the “country saved” and “the 
rascals turned out” once more. In our ordinary social 
intercourse “ watching words ” is also a profitable amuse- 
ment. Our friends, for instance, are “ pensive,” but 
those we dislike are given to “ sulking,” ‘“ meekness ” 
in one becomes “ weakness” in another, this man’s 
“ zeal” is that one’s “ imprudence,” and the “ lively im- 
agination”” of a mother’s own precious child is called 
“ fibbing ” in a neighbor’s little gosling. 

But it is when non-Catholics discuss in the press, on 
the platform or from the pulpit, the history, the policy or 
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the tenets of the Church that even today there is the 
greatest need of watching words. For 350 years of the 
Protestant tradition has molded many of our commonest 
terms, expressions, figures of speech, and the like into 
instruments of subtle anti-Catholic propaganda. The 
reign of “good Queen Bess,” for example, is always 
“ golden,” while “ bloody” is the stock epithet for her 


half-sister, Mary; monks at best are “ignorant” and 
“lazy”; Jesuits are invariably “wily,” and their “ sys- 
tem” is defined by the dictionaries as one of “ decep- 
tive practices, subtle distinctions or political duplicity ; 
craft;” “ Pope” and “ pagan” since the days of Bunyan 
have been associated in an alliterative partnership; 
“mass-priest ”’ and “ mass-house” are Protestant terms 
that survived the Penal Laws that gave them birth, and 
the most solemn moment of the Holy Sacrifice has given 
jugglers a word to use when doing their tricks. Though 
in most circles it is no longer considered polite to call 
Catholics “ Romanists ” or “ Papists,” and to term their 
devotion to Our Lady “ mariolatry” nevertheless the 
intolerant spirit that first gave those words currency 
is still so strong in certain quarters that for some time 
to come Catholics are not likely to lack occasions for 
watching the words of those who are still the heirs of 
the Protestant tradition. 


Literature 


MAKE IT A BOOK CHRISTMAS 

6é DUCATION begins the gentleman,” said John Locke, 

“but reading, good company and reflection must finish 
him.” He who chooses for his friends’ Christmas gifts appro- 
priate books of lasting value both shows himself a man of 
discernment and pays a delicate compliment to their good taste. 
For a book that is really worthy of the name will promote its 
reader’s education, prove the best of company, and by providing 
him with abundant matter for thought, help him to become a 
perfect gentleman. Though the long strike of the New York 
printers practically ruined, we are told, the Christmas book- 
market and cost the publishers millions of dollars, still a perusal 
of America’s literary department during the past year shows 
that there is many an excellent gift-book to be had provided we 
are able and willing to pay the advanced prices also demanded 
nowadays for feeding and clothing the mind. 

Among the books of theology the year has brought us are 
the second volume of Father Bernard J. Otten’s “Manual of the 
History of Dogma” (Herder, $2.50), the first volume of a new 
“Handbook of Moral Theology” (Herder, $1.50) which Dr. 
Preuss is adapting from the German of Father Koch, “Spirit- 
ism and Religion” (Devin-Adair, $3.00) by Father Liljen- 
crants, Mr. Raupert’s “The New Black Magic” (Devin-Adair, 
$2,00), Father Rickaby’s “In an Indian Abbey” (Burns and 
Oates, 6s. 6d.) and Father Walshe’s “Principles of Christian 
Apologetics” (Longmans, $2.25). 

In the field of philosophy, sociology and science “The Sacred 
Beetle” and “The Mason Wasps” (Dodd Mead, $1.75 each) are 
two new volumes by that incomparable Catholic entomologist, 
Henri Fabre, the very readable little book of “Armchair Phil- 
osophy” (America Press, $0.80) by Daniel A. Lord, S. J., 
Father Ross’s “Christian Ethics” (Devin-Adair, $2.00), Father 


Kennedy’s “St. Thomas Aquinas and Medieval Philosophy” 
(Encyclopedia Press, $1.00), Dr. O’Malley’s “Ethics of Medical 
Homicide” (Devin-Adair, $4.00) Mr. McCann’s “This Famish- 
ing World” (Doran, $2.00) Mr. Chapman’s “Our Winter 
Birds” (Appleton, $1.00), “The World Problem” (Kenedy, 
$1.50), “Bolshevism, Its Cure” (Boston Schocl of Political 
Economy, $1.50), by Mr. Goldstein and Mrs. Avery, “Health 
Through Will Power” (Little, Brown, $1.50), by Dr. James J. 
Walsh, “Man’s Great Concern” (Kenedy, $0.35), Father Hull’s 
excellent little book on natural religion, Miss Patton’s “The 
English Village” (Macmillan, $1.50), Father Husslein’s new 
work on “Democratic Industry’ (America Press, $1.50) and 
Dr. Ryan’s “The Church and Socialism” (University Press, 
Washington, $2.50). 

Biographical works nearly always make good Christmas 
gifts and the year has produced some good ones. For we have 
Mr. Holland’s “Memoir of Kenelm Henry Digby” (Long- 
mans, $5.00), Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson’s “The Years of 
the Shadow” (Houghton, Mifflin, $4.50), Mr. Seitz’s “Artemus 
Ward” (Harper, $2.00), Father Lynch’s “St. Joan of Arc” 
(Benziger, $2.50), Mr. Atteridge’s “Marshal Ferdinand Foch” 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50), “The Journal of Elizabeth Leseur” 
(Burns and Oates, 5s.), Ware B. Wells’ “Life of John Red- 
mond” (Doran, $2.00), Father Kino’s “Historical Memoirs” 
(Arthur M. Clark, Cleveland, $12.50), Mr. Thayer’s “Theodore 
Roosevelt” (Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00), the two concluding vol- 
umes of Mr. Beveridge’s “Life of John Marshall” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $10.00), Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “A Writer’s Recol- 
lections” (Harper, $5.00), Mother Forbes’ “Life of Pius X” 
(Kenedy, $1.25), Mr. Heerman’s sketch of “Frank Duveneck” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00), the American Catholic artist, Mr. 
Bradford’s “Portraits of American Women,” Miss Agnes Repp- 
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lier’s biography of “J. William White, M. D.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00 each) and William W. Ellsworth’s “A Golden 
Age of Authors” (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.75). Add to these 
such valuable historical books as Father Hull’s “The Spanish 
Armada” and “That Arch-Liar Froude” (Kenedy, $0.35 each), 
Cecil Chesterton’s “History of the United States” (Doran, 
$2.50), Mr. Spearing’s “The Patrimony of the Roman Church 
in the Time of Gregory the Great” (Putnam, $2.00), Ruth 
Putnam’s “Luxemburg and Her Neighbors” (Putnam, $2.50), 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s “A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years 
Ago” (Century, $2.50), and Paul Thureau-Dangin’s “ The Eng- 
lish Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century” (Dutton, 
$12.00). 

Among the year’s war books of permanent value are Mr. 
Keable’s “Standing By” (Dutton, $2.00), Mr. Woollcott’s “The 
Command is Forward” (Century, $1.75), Mrs. Ward’s “Fields 
of Victory” (Scribner, $1.50), Miss Aldrich’s “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” (Small, Maynard, $1.35), Adrian Ber- 
trand’s “The Call of the Soil” (Lane, $1.60), Stephen Hewett’s 
“A Scholar’s Letters from the Front” (Longmans, $1.50), Dr. 
Egan’s “Ten Year’s Near the German Frontier” (Doran, $3.00), 
Admiral Jellicoe’s “The Grand Fleet” (Doran, $6.00), Dorothy 
Canfield’s “The Day of Glory” (Holt, $1.25), John Ayscough’s 
“Letters to His Mother” (Kenedy, $2.50), Brand Whitlock’s 
“Belgium” (Appleton, $7.50), Field Marshal French’s “1914” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $6.00), Connigsby Dawson’s “The Test of 
Scarlet” (Lane, $1.60), Arthur Pollen’s “The British Navy in 
Battle” (Doubleday, $2.50) and W. B. Maxwell’s “Life Can 
Never Be the Same” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75). 


The past twelve months have been quite rich in good books 
of poetry and in literary works for we have an American 
edition of Theodore Maynard’s “Poems” (Stokes, $1.35), Mr. 
Bunker’s “Shining Fields and Dark Towers” (Lane, $1.25), 
John Drinkwater’s “Poems” (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00), Mr. 
Daly’s “McAroni Ballads” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe, $1.50), 
Francis Ledwidge’s “Complete Poems” (Brentano’s, $2.50), 
“Blue Smoke” (Yale Univ. Press,) by Karle Wilson Baker, 
“Wild Swans of Coole” (Macmillan, $1.50), by W. B. Yeats, 
“Things Old and New” (Oxford Univ. Press, $2.50) by John 
Swinnerton Phillimore, “The Kiltartan Poetry Book” (Put- 
nam, $1.25), by Lady Gregory, “The Poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins” (Oxford Univ. Press, $5.65) edited by Robert 
Bridges, “Candles That Burn” (Doran, $1.25) by Aline Kil- 
mer, “West Wind Days” (Erskine MacDonald, London) by 
Mary O’Rourke, “Counter Attack” (Dutton, $1.25) by Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, “The Heart of Peace” (Small, Maynard, $1.25) 
by Laurence Houseman, “Destroyers” (Oxford Univ. Press, 
$2.00) by Henry Head.and the fifth volume of “Ward’s English 
Poets” (Macmillan, $1.50). Books of literary criticism well 
worth reading are Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s “Studies in 


Literature” (Putnam, $2.50) George Edward Woodbury’s 
“Hawthorne” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50), Theodore Maynard’s 
“Carven from the Laurel Tree’ (McBride $2.00), Mr. 


Charles S. Brooks’ “Chimney-Pot Papers” (Yale Univ. Press 
$2.00) and Mr. More’s “With the Wits” (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.00). Mr. Stephen Leacock’s “The Hohenzollerns in America” 
(Lane, $1.50) and Mr. Dunne’s “Mr. Dooley on Making a Will” 
(Scribner, $1.35) are excellent books in a lighter vein. 

Recent works on piety and asceticism that would make 
suitable Christmas gifts are Father Scott’s “The Hand of 
God”, and “Convent Life” (Kenedy, $1.00 and $1.60), Father 
Goodier’s “The School of Love” (Kenedy, $1.00), Father 
Garesché’s “The Most Beloved Woman” (Benziger, $0.90), 
Father Stadelman’s “Glories of the Holy Ghost” (Mission 
Press, Techny, $3.00), Bl. Jan Ruysbroeck’s “The Kingdom of 
the Lovers of God” (Dutton, $2.00) Father Walsh’s “Obser- 
vations in the Orient” (Catholic Foreign Mission Society, 
$2.00), Father Jarrett’s “Living Temples” (Burns & Oates, 2s. 
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6d), Father Conway’s “Out to Win” (Benziger, $1.25), Father 
Louismet’s “Mysticism True and False (Kenedy, $1.80), “Come 
and See” (Burns & Oates, 2s. 6d.) and “The Priest’s Vade- 
Mecum” (Kenedy, $1.00). 

The friends of Ireland will be interested in Mr. Butler’s 
“Confiscation in Irish History’ (Talbot Press, Dublin), Mr. 
Creel’s “Ireland’s Fight for Freedom” (Harper, $2.00), Mr. 
McManus’s “Ireland’s Case” (Irish Pub. Co., $1.15), Mr. Sig- 
erson’s “The Last Independent Parliament of Ireland” (Gill, 
Dublin, 5s.), Mr. Healy’s “The Great Fraud of Ulster” (Gill, 
2s. 6d.), Mr. Kettle’s “The Day’s Burden” (Scribner, $2.00), 
Mrs. Dora Sigerson Shorter’s “Sixteen Dead Men and Other 
Poems of Easter Week” (Kennerley, $1.25), Mr. Michael J. 
O’Brien’s “A Hidden Phase of American History” (Dodd, 
Mead, $5.00), Mr. Eoin MacNeil’s “Phases of Irish History” 
(Gill), Mr. McManus’s “Lo and Behold Ye” (Stokes, $1.60) 
and Gilbert K. Chesterton’s “Irish Impressions” (Lane, $1.50). 

In fiction there is a good list to choose from: Mr. Gibbs’s “The 
Street of Adventure” (Dutton, $1.90), Mr. Hichens’ “Mrs. 
Marden” (Doran, $1.75), Mr. Tarkington’s “Ramsey Milhol- 
land” (Doubleday, $1.50), Miss Ashford’s “The Young Visit- 
ers” (Doran, $1.00), Miss Clark’s “Eunice,” “The Deep Heart,” 
“Their Name is Legion” and “The Elstones” (Benziger, $1.75 
each), Dr. Pallen’s “Crucible Island” (Manhattanville Press 
$1.50), Mr. Conrad’s “Arrow of Gold” (Doubleday, $1.50), 
John Ayscough’s “Fernando” (Kenedy, $1.60), E. F. Benson’s 
“Across the Stream” (Doran, $1.50), Mr. Morley’s “ The 
Haunted Bookshop” (Doubleday, $1.50), William De Morgan’s 
“The Old Madhouse” (Holt, $1.90). 

In spite of the printers’ strike the children are well off for 
Christmas books. Besides the “Juveniles” noticed in another 
column, we have “Our Lord’s Birthday Story Told for Little 
Children” (Extension Press, $0.50) “The Loyalty of Elizabeth 
Bess” (Macmillan, $1.35) by E. C. Scott, Milo Winter’s “Aesop” 
(Rand, McNally), “David Blaise and the Blue Door” (Doran, 
$2.00) by E. F. Benson, the richly illustrated “Heidi” (Lippin- 
cott, $2.50) and “A Journey to the Garden Gate” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00) by P. M. Townsend, “Tales from the Secret 
Kingdom” (Yale Univ. Press, $2.00) by E. M. Gates, “The 
Little Lame Prince” (Lippincott, $1.50) by Miss Mulock, “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses” (Rand, McNally) and another fine 
edition illustrated by Maria Kirke (Lippincott, $1.50), “The 
Burgess Bird Book for Children” (Little, Brown, $2.50), 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children” (Scribner, 
$2.00) and “Double Eagle” (Stratford Press, $1.50) by Mr. 
Gross. 

In addition to the foregoing suggestions there can be found 
in neighboring columns of this number of AMERICA many other 
more recent books which are suitable for Christmas gifts. So 
if any of our readers’ relatives and friends do not receive 
“Just the book they wanted”, let not the blame be laid at our 
door. Wa ter Dwicut, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis. Being a Translation 
of “I Fioretti Di S. Francisco.” By Tuomas Oxey. With 
Thirty Drawings by EuGENE BurNAND. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $15.00. 

Dante died in 1321. Not long after, there appeared in Latin 
a biography of the Saint of Assisi, who together with the au- 
thor of the “ Divina Comedia” sums up in himself so much of 
all that is great and distinctive in one of the greatest centuries 
of all time. After the Latin original of the life of the mystic 
of La Verna was written, the “Fioretti,’” the garland which love 
had woven for the brow of the Saint, bloomed with beauty 
which the lapse of time had not yet withered. As Ozanam and 
Sabatier have pointed out, the work can hardly be said to have 
one author: it was of slow growth, and must remain anonymous 
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because it is to a large extent, national. But whatever may be 
the doubt and the controversies with regard to the author of 
the “Fioretti,’” there has never been any difference of opinion 
as to the beauty and charm of these legends of the life and 
virtues of St. Francis and Friar Bernard de Quintavalle and 
Friars Leo and Juniper and Giles. It-is not only the sun of 
Umbria that gleams on these fascinating pages, the light of 
another world streams over them. They reflect the religious 
life of the Middle Ages in its exquisite beauty. They breathe 
the childlike faith of that age, its simplicity and virility, its 
easy grasp of the supernatural, its intimate realization of the 
ever-abiding Christ. The men who wrote them were con- 
summate artists with a gift of expression which, as Father Cuth- 
bert, O. S. F. C., says, has made the work one of the literary 
treasures of the world. They tell a story as well as their great 
contemporary, the licentiously-elegant Boccacio. Under their 
pen the scene, whether the taming of the wolf of Gubbio or the 
visit of the Lady Jacqueline to the dying Francis, becomes a 
drama full of color and movement. They love nature as ten- 
derly as the Umbrian ascetic and show a keen and childish 
delight in its beauties. Everywhere the “ Fioretti” carry with 
them the lucent atmosphere, the fragrance of the virtues and 
the spirit of the saintly patriarch. 

It is impossible successfully to transfer to other fields and 
climes certain delicate plants; under a sun not their own, they 
speedily wither and die. It is as difficult to engraft from the 
native Italian stock onto our English wilding all the beauty, the 
simplicity, the naiveté, the tender grace, the unction of the 
“Flowers of St. Francis.” But in the present translation, one 
already known to English readers, much of that still clings to 
the transplanted blooms, and thanks to the splendid setting by 


which, through the care of Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. they 
have been surrounded, they form a beautiful garland for 
the friar-poet and Saint of Assisi, who loved the ferns and 


grasses of the field and sang his lyrics to his brother the sun 
for giving them their loveliness and beauty. The thirty folio 
drawings by Eugene Burnand, which make one of the features 
of this fine piece of book-making, are admirable in composition, 
tone, color and feeling. For his landscapes and models Mr. 
Burnand has gone to Assisi and the Umbrian hills, and some- 
thing of the soul of Francis and of the spirit of the Saint seems 
to gaze at us from the portraits of Francis himself, of St. 
Clare, of Friars Argel and Masseo. The “ Fioretti” in their 
present form would make a valuable and timely Christmas 
present for a friend. They will carry the spirit of Francis and 
of the Christ-Child straight to his heart. 
3‘. Be 





The Invincible Irish. By J. C. WatsH. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Company. $1.50. 

There is no doubt that many a reader of the excellent series 
of papers on the Irish question which appeared last summer in 
America, has expressed the wish that Mr. Walsh’s articles should 
be brought together in a more permanent form. This desire 
has found its fulfilment, for the nine chapters contained in the 
very informing and well-reasoned volume under review give 
the results of the author’s personal investigation of the state of 
Ireland, and his comments and reflections on the attitude of the 
“Invincible Irish” toward England’s ruthless measures of re- 
pression. The two concluding chapters, “The Irish Valiant 
Women,” and “What Can Be Done to Help,” however, will be 
new to America’s readers. In the first Mr. Walsh tells of his 
interview with the heroic mother of the Pearses, and he describes 
the sufferings patriotic Irish women are enduring for their coun- 
try. In his closing chapter the author tells Americans “What 
Can Be Done to Help” Ireland and suggests among other things 
that: 

We can give the Irish people assurance that their ideal 
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is one with which we are familiar, and which we prize. 
We can display the sympathetic interest of a 
conscious democracy in the experiment of establishing a 


new industrial organization under enlightened dispensa- 
tions for the welfare of labor. . We can make it 
a rule to include among the Christmas presents at least 
one object, bearing the Irish trade-mark, into which have 
gone something of Celtic taste and something of Irish 
handicraft. , 

In an appendix is reprinted Martin Conboy’s convincing paper 


on “Ireland’s Right to Freedom.” W. D. 





A World of Windows. By CuHarLtes HANSon Towne. New 


York. George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Towne has at once sense and expression of the emotive 
commonplace. From “A World of Windows,” mainly in 
Wordsworth’s homely style, one takes this author as another 
“Stephen,” of whom he writes: “The boy eternal in him 
dwelt.” For with rather a boy’s instinctive way he measures 
the beauty of many things by dreams. Of the loveliness of 
the world he instances: “Every starlit evening seems more 
wonderful than vanished dreams,” ‘“ Old Houses” “ Glad 
with the dreams of youth and d®sire,” “Sunday in an Office 
Building” confers “The stillness of the dreaming rose;” until 
“A Prayer for the Old Courage” plainly reveals the gospeller 
in its commission: 

“But keep ye white forever—keep ye whole 
The battlements of dream within the soul.” 

“To One in Heaven,” whose charming weakness was for 

stuffs. 

“Soft stuffs, as fleecy as the clouds above, 

That grew more lovely for your lovely love,” 
he sends his indulgent wish that her robe may be 

“Rainbows and star-dust and a lost moonbeam 

And a white thought from Lady Mary’s dream—” 
And boyish is his reverence, as that which overcame him 
“On Seeing a Nun in a Taxicab,” when, he writes, “I saw in 
your hands a rosary”; and he wonders still whether that 
“unworldly little sister,” realized that even she was “ expected 
to tip the chauffeur!” 

The same green quality is found in the hero-worship of his 
“War-time Portraits,” written after the fashion of Browning’s 
dramatic lyrics, and such poems as “The Best Road of All” 
show that by no means unheard has been the author’s prayer: 

“Dear God, who filled my years with peace, 
Help me to sing, and sing aright.” 
A. F. X. D. 





The Book of a Naturalist. By W. H. Hupson. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

The twenty-nine well-written papers in this volume should 
prove of no less interest to the general reader than to the amateur 
naturalist. The author pleasantly records the results of the 
close observations he has made, both in Great Britain and in 
South America, of the habits and peculiarities of various birds, 
beasts, snakes and insects and he has many entertaining stories 
to tell about his adventures with animals. Foxes, squirrels, 
moles, herons, adders, wasps, bats, moths, etc., whom Mr. Hud- 
son has known intimately, make the reader’s acquaintance and 
tell him unfamiliar facts about themselves. Ruskin’s query, for 
instance, “ What is the use of a serpent’s tongue?” the author 
answers by explaining that the sight of it, forked and vibrating, 
helps to render the snake’s victims powerless to escape. There 
is a highly literary sheep in the book whose master passion was 
books and tobacco. On seeing a sitting-room door standing 
open, “she would steal quietly in and finding a book would catch 
it hastily up and make off with it. Carrying it off to the planta- 
tion she would set it down, put her hoof on it, and start tearing 
out the leaves and devouring them as expeditiously as possible.” 
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Mr. Hudson does not say what author that wonderfully “ high- 
brow ” sheep chiefly preferred: the gentle Elia, no doubt. 

The iconoclastic chapter on “The Great Dog-Superstition ” 
has been evoking considerable comment from the reviewers, for 
Mr. Hudson maintains that the dog is less intelligent and attrac- 
tive than many another animal he names, that its ancestor, the 
jackal, has left it several repulsive traits, that all toy dogs are 
simply an abomination, and finally that women who must fondle, 
instead of children, Pomeranians or Pekinese, will find the mar- 
moset or the lemur much more responsive, and he enthusiastically 
urges the claims of the dolichotis and the chinchilla as domestic 
pets. W. D. 





A Publisher’s Recollection. 
With Illustrations. Boston: 


A Golden Age of Authors. 
By WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLsSwortH. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.75. 

This is a very entertaining volume of literary reminiscences 
from the pen of the man who for some forty-five years has 
been connected with the book-publishing department of the 
Century. He knew intimately, R. W. Gilder, Mark Twain, 
Frank Stockton, Augustus St. Gaudens, Joseph Jefferson, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, etc., and has met or corresponded with a great 
number of the men and women who have been prominent in 
American life during the past fifty years. Mr. Ellsworth 
chronicles the early days of Scribner's, and its successor, the 
Century, under the capable management of Roswell Smith, who 
had such efficient helpers as Dr. Holland, Alexander W. Drake, 
Timothy Cole, Theodore L. De Vinne, and the author of these 
pleasant recollections. 

Interspersed with accounts of such important publishing 
enterprises of the Century Company as Nicolay and Hay’s 
“Lincoln” and “The Century Dictionary,” are interesting facts 
about the growth of magazine advertising. Scribner's Monthly 
was the first American magazine to take general advertisements. 
Today the advertising section is what makes it possible for our 
numberless periodicals to live and thrive. A page in the Satur- 
day Evening Post costs $5,000 an issue. But it is now consid- 
ered a good investment, for that weekly’s circulation of 2,000,000 
brings the advertiser's wares to the attention of “just the peo- 
ple he wants to reach at a cost of four circulars for a cent.” 

Mr. Ellsworth has amusing anecdotes to tell about nearly 
every notable he mentions. Thoreau’s “A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimac Rivers,” for instance, sold so poorly that he 
brought home in a wheelbarrow all but 213 of the thousand 
copies that were printed and then made this entry in his jour- 
nal: “I now have a library of nearly 900 volumes, over seven 
hundred of which I wrote myself.” And this is the way a 
clever Boston “cabby” identified the creator of “ Sherlock 
Holmes,” saying to him: 

Well, Sir, of course, all members of the Cabmen’s Liter- 
ary Gild knew you were coming on this train, and I no- 
ticed, Sir, if you will excuse me, that your hair had the cut 
of a Quakerish, Philadelphia barber; your hat shows on the 
brim in front where you tightly grasped it at a Chicago 
literary lunch; your right overshoe has on it what is plainly 
a big block of Buffalo mud; and on the top of your bag 
there are the crumbs of a doughnut, which must have been 
bought at the Springfield station. And then, Sir, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I happened to see, stenciled in plain 
lettering on the end of the bag, the name, Conan Doyle. 

The last chapter in the volume gives a full account of “ The 
Suppressed Interview with the German Emperor,” in which his 
sometime Imperial Majesty freely expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the way the Catholic Church was being governed. 

W. D. 





The Story of the Irish in Argentina. By THomas Murray, 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.50. 
At the very outset the author tells us that his only incentive 
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service to our race, particularly that part of it whose lot had 
been cast in the Argentine Republic.” It is a service of timely 
performance. Ireland, at home and abroad, today is a topic 
of international interest, but not every one interested is aware 
that not all the “ wild geese” flew westward across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Murray has gone to very practical sources for the informa- 
tion that enables him to tell the entertaining story of those who 
winged their way to the most enterprising republic of Latin 
America. The pioneer was the Irish Jesuit from Limerick, 
Father Thomas Fihily or Field, one of the sons of St. Ignatius 
whose names are inseparably linked with the famous “Reduc- 
tions,’ those seventeenth-century examples of what real social 
democracy and industrial community may accomplish. Nearly 
two centuries later the sailor William Brown, son of a Mayo 
peasant, contributed largely to the winning of the independence 
of Argentina, to whose present material prosperity three genera- 
tions of Lynchs, O’Gormans, Dogans, Cullens, O’Ryans, O’Far- 
rells, Butlers, Armstrongs, O’Briens, McGowans, Macnamaras 
and such have been active and potent factors. The part played 
from 1843 to 1871 by the Dominican Father Anthony D. Fahey, 
“el patriarca irlandes” in the building up of the social and com- 
mercial influence of the Irish Argentine colony reads like a 
romance. It has a special interest here since Father Fahey’s 
early missionary career, before he went to Argentina, made 
him part of the activities of his Order in Ohio and the South. 
There is similar interest in the later foundation in Buenos 
Aires of his successors, the Irish Passionists, and their asso- 
ciates, a number of whom went there from St. Michael’s Monas- 
tery, West Hoboken, N. J. 

In the early forties, Mr. Murray says, there were about 4,000 
Irish people in the Rio de la Plata: country, now he estimates 
the total at 110,000. Their economic success is part of the 
world-wide example of what usually follows their escape from 
the demoralizing effects of misgovernment at home. That these 
exiles and their children elect similar world-wide political views 
is indicated by a story in the ending of the book. The author 
one day meeting a school-girl who had a Latin father and an 
Irish Argentine mother “ called her an ‘inglesita’ (little English 
girl), but she promptly and somewhat resentfully corrected me 
saying she was an ‘ irlandesita’ (a little Irish girl).” 


T. F. M. 





A Labrador Doctor: the Autobiography of Wi_rrep THoM- 
ASON GRENFELL, M.D. (Oxon.), C.M.G. With Illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

Dr. Grenfell, who has already written several interesting books 
on Labrador, now tells us how he came to be a missionary 
physician in that uninviting land, and gives an interesting account 
of the enterprises he promoted for the relief of human suffering 
and privation. .The author is an English minister’s son, who 
chose the doctor’s calling instead of an Oxford career, worked 
in the London hospitals under Sir Andrew Clark and Sir Stephen 
Mackensie, succumbed, not long after securing his dipioma, to 
the “lure of Labrador,” and then began to sail along the shores 
of that country in a little steamer, finding abundant work for a 
zealous doctor to do. The author appears to be a fair-minded 
man, who realizes that the Catholics of the fishing coast have 
religious rights that proselyters may not invade. He himself in 
the concluding chapter of the book says that he is a “ communi- 
cant member ‘in good standing’ of the Episcopal Church.” 

The most interesting pages in Dr. Grenfell’s volume are those 
describing the great hardships patiently borne by the poverty- 
stricken people of Labrador, who are systematically fleeced by 
the trading companies, those that tell of his unsuccessful attempt 
to introduce the ‘reindeer into the country, and those depicting 
the manners and customs of the Eskimos, and the hair-breadth 
escapes from death which are commonplaces with the hardy 


W. D. 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind for December 8 is a number that every 
employer and every wage earner ought to read. The leading 
article is Father Thomas J. Kernan’s stirring address on 
“The Catholics Sound Americanism.” He first proves that 
foreign-born Americans who are Catholics have in the Faith 
they profess and practise the best guarantee of their loyalty 
to our Flag, and he then shows that the Church has the only 
for the grave labor troubles of the day. Father 
Kernan well says: 


solution 


Capital and labor should form a partnership analogous to 
marriage. Capital supplies the means; labor keeps the 
house. And just as the noble husband cherishes his wife 
and unselfishly provides for her and for her children even 
before he thinks of himself, so does, or so should, capital 
provide for labor. In marriage the wife is not the slave of 
the husband; she is his partner; he shares with her his 
hopes and plans and provides more generously for her as 
his prosperity increases. On the other hand, labor should 
be thoroughly interested in the partnership; should strive 
to build up and not tear down. If capital should be just 
and generous, labor should be faithful and honest. 

The second paper in the number is an address by Assistant 
District Attorney Talley in which he proves that “The dom- 
inant aspiration of the Bolshevist is to abandon the idea of 
God” and “to make away with authority.” In the concluding 
paper .of the issue the Archbishop of Tuam offers working 
men St. Joseph as their patron and model, shows that the 
Church is friend and lays down the Catholic 
principles lawfulness of strikes. 


labor’s truest 
regarding the 





That “ Mother Goose” originated in France between 1650 
and 1697, was translated into English by Robert Sambers in 
1729, and did not reach America until 1785 when Isaiah 
Thomas gave us a reproduction of Newbery, a London printer 
who brought out books for children in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, are the learned conclusions Dr. Lawrence 
Elmendorf reaches in the foreword he writes for “ The Boyd 
Smith Mother Goose” (Putnam) with its numerous and ap- 
propriate pictures in color and in line by that artist. First 
come the melodies collected by the Percy Society along with 
other usually associated with Mother Goose. The 
second part of the volume gives the rhymes issued by New- 
bery about the year 1760, then follows “The Pleasant History 
of Little Jack Horner,” which fills eighteen large pages, and 
the book ends with “The Famous History of Tom Thumb” 
which runs on for forty-two. The children who are brought 


rhymes 





up on this edition of Mother Goose are sure to turn out 
profound _ scholars. Katherine Pyle has prepared for 
youthful readers fourteen interesting “Tales of Folk and 


Fairies” (Little, Brown, $1.60) which she has gathered from 
lands as widely separated as Louisiana and Bengal. Wise 
girls, shrewd boys, charming princesses and benignant fairies 
flit through the book’s pages and the six illustrations in color 
which the author has drawn are well conceived and exe- 
cuted —--“ The Nonsense Book” (Marshall, Jones, $1.50) 
of limericks which Susan Hale has amusingly illustrated adds 
new pathos to the tragic fate of “The young girl of Cir- 
cassia” and “the old man of Manila.” 





Every reader of “Sir Harry, a Love Story” (Dodd Mead, 
$1.75), the latest novel of Archibald Marshall will be struck by 
its remarkable artistry. For, given their setting, all the char- 
acters talk and act like real men and women, and they carry the 
story to its natural conclusion. Yet, over all is the glamor of 


romance and throughout the book occur those charming pictures 
of English country life which this author describes so well. 
Harry, Viola, “Granny”, Mrs. Brent, Wilbraham, Jane, Mr 
etc., 


Bastian, will seem like next-door neighbors before the 
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book is done and as the novel will hold the reader’s interest 
to the very end, “Sir Harry” would make an admirable Christ- 
mas present for those who need an introduction to Mr. Mar- 


shall’s series of novels——“Waifs and Strays” (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.60) by O. Henry contains among other things, twelve 
recently discovered O. Henry stories. All the tales are good, 
and three of them, “The Rubber Plant’s Story”, “Out of Naz- 
areth”, and “Hearts and Hands” are very good. The “other 
things” of the volume are a dozen essays on O. Henry and his 
work, and an O. Henry index. Most posthumous publications 
are disappointing, but “Waifs and Strays” is a most, welcome 
exception. Konrad Berkovici knows his New York well, and 
tells of it interestingly in a volume of short stories, called 
“Dust of New York” (Boni & Liveright, $1.60). “The Newly- 
Rich Goldsteins” is an excellent fable, and its moral is not 
confined to the children of Israel. The Goldsteins, at home in 
a Second Avenue tenement, were out of their element on River- 
side Drive, and happily realized the fact before it was too late 








“Come and See: a Record of Faith Found in London, Being 
a Relation of the Adventures of Count Marco Caradori, who 
came hither for the Coronation of Edward VII and in Babylon- 
don discovered instead His Own Spiritual Crown. Wherein also 
are set down Certain Strait Sayings of the Eminent Servant of 
God, Cardinal Manning,” -(Burns & Oates, 2s. 6d.) is the full 
title of the “sixth edition, illustrated” of a clever book by the 
author of “ Aunt Sarah and the War.” When he first came to 
London the Count seemed prouder of his race than of his re- 
ligion, but as a result of the visits he made, under competent 
guidance, to the Catholic churches, schools and charitable in- 
stitutions in the capital, his faith began to grow more robust. 
Men and women who have figured prominently in the “Second 
Spring” of Catholicism in England are vividly recalled, the 
curious way that the British have reacted to Italian influences is 
pleasantly described, and the little book has many pages that 
glow with fervent Catholic piety admirably expressed. 





Ralph Bergengren has gathered into an amusing little book 
called “The Perfect Gentleman” (Atlantic Monthly Press) 
ten short papers that appeared originally in the “ Contributors’ 
Club.” “Clothes,” he reflects with Master Thomas Fuller, 
“ought to be our remembrancers of our lost innocency,” and 
he gives free play to a whimsical fancy as he dons his gar- 
ments and prepares to go forth each morning to work or, 
on an occasional afternoon, to make a call or attend a tea. 
It is the author’s conviction that “afternoon teas are inimi- 
cal to friendship” and should be carefully shunned by all who 
wish to think nobly of the human race-——The bright papers 
in “Endicott and I” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25), by Frances 
Lester Warner, well straight from the heart. They are out- 
spoken narratives telling how these two “Conduct an Or- 
chestra,” “Go Sketching,” “Conduct Family Prayers,” “ Re- 
duce,” “Go Fishing,” “ Economize,” and the like. In _ their 
philosophy they are as simple as they are sane, with the sanity 
of amiable old Ofellus and their humor is bright and blithe- 
some. To these graces is joined a style that is concise, and 
delicate. 





Winifred Stephens in “ The France I Know” (Dutton) gives 
an Englishwoman’s appreciation of the Gaul. It is the author’s 
conviction that the English have never fully appreciated the 
French and the pictures of French life that she draws in her 
very interesting volume of essays proves her the exception to the 
rule. Yet Winifred Stephens betrays her religious bias in her 
chapter on “ Religious Opinion in France,” for we learn that the 
Catholics have exaggerated the part they played in the war and 
that they have emphasized too strongly the heroism of the priests 
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and religious. The author takes the ordinary “intellectual” 
attitude toward Catholicism. Her account of the religious side 
of the French question would be valueless were it not for the 
admission that the English Government realized the Catholic 
influence to such an extent that for two years “it has been send- 
ing French ecclesiastics to Ireland in order there to counteract 
the pro-German tendencies of the native priesthood.” Winifred 
Stephens said more than she intended in that sentence-—— 
George Duhamel has brought out his second book, a group of 
essays under the title of “ The Heart’s Domain” (Century). The 
burden of his theme is that happiness is not found in material 
things, for “ scientific civilization ” has shown us this in the bitter 
lessons of the World War. Humanity must grow unaccustomed 
to crime, and dethrone scientific civilization, which has reduced 
society to helplessness. By seeking the things of the heart we 
shall find happiness which is the aim and reason of life. In 
fact “it is life itself.” The author has no definite constructive 
panacea for the present ills of a war-sick world. Like many 
others he has come from the battlefields with a deep-rooted con- 
viction that materialism cannot solve the ever-recurring life- 
riddle. Nor can his own indefinite musings on the soul and 
humanity and God furnish a basis for any sound philosophy of 
life-——In a little volume called “ At a Dollar a Year” (Mar- 
shall, Jones, $1.50), the author, Robert L. Raymond throws a 
sidelight on Washington society during the war. The case for 
and against the War Department and the rather mixed crowd 
that gathered on its outer edge in the late afternoon and evening 
hours is presented in a series of nine short stories which do 
not rise above the commonplace. 





Boni & Liveright have added to their “Modern Library” a 
new edition of “The Poems and Prose of Ernest Dowson” 
($0.70) that “ fin-de-siécle decadent” who could with equal 
poetical skill write about the frail “Cynara” and about “Nuns 
of the Perpetual Adoration.” Here is a portion of his less 
well-known stanzas on the “ Carthusians”: 


Through what long heaviness, assayed in what strange fire, 
Have these white monks been brought into the way of 
_ peace, t 
Despising the world’s wisdom and the world’s desire, 
Which from the body of this death bring no release? 


Within their austere walls no voices penetrate; 
A sacred silence only, as of death, obtains; 

Nothing finds entry here of loud or passionate; 
This quiet is the exceeding profit of their pain. 


From many lands they came, in divers fiery ways; 
Each knew at last the vanity of earthly joys; 
And one was crowned with thorns, and one was crowned 
with bays, 
And each was tired at last of the world’s foolish noise. . 


O beatific life! Who is there shall gainsay, 
Your great refusal’s victory, your little loss, 
Deserting vanity for the more perfect way, 
The sweeter service of the most dolorous Cross. 


Ye shall prevail at last! Surely ye shall prevail! 
Your silence and austerity shall win at last: 

Desire and mirth, the world’s ephemeral lights shall fail, 
The sweet star of your queen is never overcast. 





The youthful readers of Father Finn’s books will be sur- 
prised to meet again in his latest story, “‘ Facing Danger” (Ben- 
ziger, $1.25), a friend whose acquaintance they made years ago. 
Much of the action takes place in Central America, the home 
of revolutions, and there is no lack of adventures———Edgar 
Sanderson has written for boys and girls a well illustrated and 
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interesting book bearing the title “ Daring Deeds of Great Path- 
finders, True Stories of the Bravery and Resource of Intrepid 
Pioneers in All Parts of the World” (Lippincott). Such chap- 
ter-heads as “Early Settlements in Virginia,” “The French in 
Canada,” “Sir Stamford Raffles and Singapore,” “Cecil Rhodes 
and Rhodesia,” “France in Algeria,” etc., indicate the scope of 
the book——-Those selecting Christmas gifts for small children 
should not overlook the P. F. Volland Company’s “ Sunny Book 
Series,” some twenty numbers of which are now on the market. 
The new volumes are’ “ Little Babs,” by George Mitchell, with 
illustrations by Arthur Henderson, “ Little Sunny Stories” told 
and illustrated by Johnny Gruelle, and “The Lovely Garden,” 
written by Fairmont Snyder and illustrated by John Rae———In 
“The Scotch Twins” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50), who are named 
Jean and Jock Campbell, Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins introduces her 
ninth pair of amiable children to little readers, and the pictures 
she draws really illustrate the text perfectly. 





The thoughts of a child are an unknown, undiscovered coun- 
try that experimental psychology, with all its boasted theories, 
has never satisfactorily investigated. With the workings of the 
adult mind we are all fairly familiar; the mental ways of boys 
and girls are also susceptible of analysis, though less evident; 
but the soul-life of the child is for the vast majority of people 
a veritable closed book. Mothers, perhaps, can read the hearts 
of their little ones, they know the loves and hatreds, the dreads 
and longings of the nursery; but others, except a favored few, 
are ignorant and, for that very reason, afraid of children. It 
is so difficult to conjecture what is going on behind those eyes, 
placid or rebellious in their wonderful clearness. Novelists, 
when they have attempted to write of children, oftener than not 
have blundered, the stamp of imagination as opposed to reality 
is easy to read in most books of the kind. Hugh Walpole’s “ Je- 
remy” (Doran, $1.50) is an exception. With that clever insight 
into character which has made him one of the best psychologi- 
cal novelists of the day, he has depicted the soul of a little boy, 
presumably himself, for he could not have been so successful, 
had he not been recording fact. The book is very well done, in 
some ways it is the very best he has written, and for those who 
still are idealists enough to dream of their golden days it will 
prove a source of unmixed pleasure. “Helena” (Dodd, Mead, 
$1.75) is one of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s typical novels. It is 
the story of a girl, deeply permeated by the modern spirit of 
independence and determined to live her own life in her own 
way and in spite of the advice of her elders. The scene is cast 
in that delightful British atmosphere of breeding and culture 
which the author can paint so well. The interest is sustained 
throughout and the climax is unexpected. Helena gropes her 
way through her theories to a rational understanding of life 
and in the end succumbs, as happens in novels, to the call of 
love and happiness——“ All Roads Lead to Calvary” (Dodd, 
Mead, $1.75), the title of Jerome K. Jerome’s recent novel, 
seems to promise a better story than the book actually is. Joan, 
the central figure, is a beautiful, well-educated English girl who 
becomes a journalist, sees all sides of London, falls in love with 
a married politician and is continually perplexed by life’s rid- 
dles. The Great War then begins and carries her to France 
and to new puzzles. Those who enjoyed, some thirty years ago, 
“Three Men in a Boat,” will wonder how Mr. Jerome managed 
to write such a somber, unsatisfactory book as this———-In “ The 
Passionate Pilgrim” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75) Samuel Merwin is 
so preoccupied with the sins of editors and reviewers as to for- 
get the proper progress of his hero, Henry. Although Henry 
has written a “masterpiece of literature,” no quotations are 
cited; and lacking this proof of genius, the gentle reader will 
probably conclude that Henry was a good deal of a dolt. But 
genius is always misjudged. 








EDUCATION 
Teachers and Paupers 

TEPHEN LEACOCK suggests that starvation wages for 

teachers are a relic of the times when the teacher was clad 
in a sombre brown gown, with a bowl at his girdle. Into this 
receptacle the pitying townspeople would cast lentils and peas 
and herbs, and such broken meats as were not required by the 
family’s canine retainers. I am not a biologist, and cannot 
criticize this theory. Probably it is as good as any other. But 
the fact is that we expect the teacher to live on the crumbs that 
fall from the table of Dives, and in these days of efficiency 
very few crumbs are allowed to fall. Of course, all good 
teachers are buried in the bosom of Abraham, but the transfer is 
never made until the family is wondering who is going to pay 
the undertaker. 


A “Nosie Vocation ” 

E Americans have one or two redeeming qualities, but our 
ecstacies over our zeal for education are an exhibition 
of hypocrisy which must make the late Mr. Pecksniff rise up to 
peer over the edge of his coffin with a grin of genuine admira- 
tion. The Attorney-General of the State of New York says 
that there are twenty-six Bolsheviki teaching in‘ the public 
schools of the city of New York. “Twenty-six hundred, he 
means”, commented a school principal to whom I retailed the 
Attorney-General’s accusation. My own wonder is that there 
are not 26,000. I suppose the only reason why my estimate is an 
exaggeration is that there are only 23,000 public school teachers 
in the city, the vast majority of them high-minded men and 
women who look on their toil not as a “job”, but as a noble vo- 
cation. Still, when Jimmy and Muriel are borne to school in an 
automobile, to be taught by a poorly-clad, under-nourished 
teacher, I should think that the teacher’s appreciation of the 
institutions which pay her a wage at which any self-respecting 
dock-walloper would shriek in derision, must receive something 
of a jolt. This “noble vocation” talk is all very well at a con- 
vention, but it pays no bills. Yes, we do love our teacher and 
we do love education, but when she asks us for a decent wage, 
“John”, we say, “throw this woman out. Her tale of woe is 

simply breaking my heart.” 


Tue Giorious FUTURE 

+6 GREATE parte of libertie’ wrote that old Pilgrim, 

Bradford, “is a well governed belly, and to be pa- 
tiente in all wants”. Your teacher today has both, or rather, too 
much of both, especially patience, but very little “libertie”. That 
is a commodity which poor people cannot afford. An old 
teacher once told me that teachers were poorly paid because they 
were content to accept a pittance. In this as in all things else, 
he said, the law of supply and demand was paramount. I think 
he was right. On December 2, President Butler of Columbia 
announced with a flourish, that full time professors who serve 
a sufficient number of years, and are of an eminence in their 
specialty that is international, may at some future and unspeci- 
fied time, hope to receive an annual salary of $10,000. With these 
conditions fulfilled, how long will they live to enjoy it? Dr. 
Butler knows teachers, and he knows that this announcement 
must have caused the youngest instructor to curl up and weep for 
joy. I take that last statement back; the younger instructors are 
learning to demand not a whole quid, but the half of a quid fora 
quo, in circumstances in which the elder statesmen of the profes- 
sion got precisely nothing at all. 

But fancy holding out that financial remuneration to the pros- 
pective members of any other learned profession! “My dear 
young Esculapius, or Coke or Blackstone,” as the case may be, 
“if you work hard all your life, and discover a cure for cancer or 
tuberculosis, or a device for making men less litigious and more 

honest, at the age of eighty-five, you may possibly hope to ease 
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your tottering steps itito the yawning tomb, by an honorarium of 
$10,000 a year, or its proper proportion, if you don’t live a year 
after your election.” Wouldn't an offer of this tenor fill the pro- 
fession with Roots and Oslers? And after all, the teacher 
should not be ranked with the unskilled laborers. True, the 
laborer is paid better, and the man or woman who has taken his 
doctorate, has in a majority of instances, crawled to it only by 
reason of an exceedingly well-governed belly. But his prepar- 
atory work has extended over a much longer period than is 
required for the making of the lawyer, aes the expert 
accountant, or the hod-carrier. 
TurNING Wispom To AccouNT 
OUR professor is supposed, figuratively speaking, to wear silk 
socks, but he is not paid a silk-sock salary. He may not wear 
egg on his tie, but if there is a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip of a 
Friday morning, he must either meet his classes tieless, or with 
haberdashery faintly but unmistakably reminiscent of albumen. 
I mean, of course, after a breakfast with some tender-hearted 
pupil; I cannot imagine that any ordinary professor buys eggs 
for breakfast in these days when the war has affected the activ- 
ity even of our hens. But he will be hard put to it, if his 
standard includes silk socks. There was once a professor, I am 
told, who always wore neat shoes. This was enough to arouse 
the suspicion of those, of his colleagues who had not married 
rich wives, but the well-calceated professor was really an inno- 
cent, if ingenuous, man. Among his friends he counted an 
hotel porter, a son of Cham who collected the footgear left by 
hasty or forgetful plutocrats, and often the professor could se- 
cure a very serviceable pair of shoes for so small a sum as fifty 
cents. I have heard of another professor whose refuge in the 
summer was, literally, to take to the woods, his family with 
him. By going barefoot, they saved shoes and stockings, and the 
only drawbacks to this sylvan retreat, said the man of books, 
were the rainstorms and the high winds. Sometimes the wind 
would blow their tent down, but they could always seek refuge 
under the trees, and so, except at night, the experience was 
really quite exhilarating. At night, I grant you, said the pro- 
fessor, it is not pleasant to wander about like Lear; but the 
experience, taking it by and large, is quite healthful and not at 
all expensive. 
CoMPARATIVE SCORES 


CONFESS to little sympathy with a man who adopts a 

profession in which the summer vacation includes wander- 
ing about in a rainy forest by night, seeking, like the demons of 
old, a dry spot. But sympathies go out to the teacher who can- 
not take a summer course this year, because all her small savings 
are tied up in Liberty Bonds, who cannot have the books she 
loves, because she wants to aid the Government by buying 
Thrift Stamps, who is living a life of continual self-denial to 
help her young brother through college. Upon the teacher in 
the high school and in the grades are placed many burdens 
which she should not be asked to carry. The one thing we 
never urge upon her is an increase of salary, and deplorable as 
is the plight of the professor, her lot is worse. 

The December Buttetin of the National Education Associa- 
tion prints a chart, showing a comparison of teachers’ salaries in 
five Middle Western States, with the union scale of average 
wages for certain occupations, paid in Chicago and Cleveland. 
The chart indicates dollars; perhaps the comparison is clearer 
if for dollars—things of which teachers know little—we substi- 
tute index numbers. Here is the converted chart: 


NN POET Pee eee i eee 14.8 
ESE PO  _—. errr ee 12.8 
TOPRCMEBRYOTS occ dicccccecs ee ONE 5. ckiac cd ncuees 12.7 
Wiremen (inside) ........ 187 Hodearriers .......ccces 12.1 
THOMWOSMETS 2... ccccccess ie tae ee 11.9 
Oe ee 17 High School Teachers ..11.1 
Machine Tenders ........ 15.9 Intermediate Teachers ... 88 


GED Sebas vowewens 15.5 Elementary Teachers .... 8.1 
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Isn’t that a pretty table! Right after your bakers and hod- 
carriers comes the teacher, but your highest-paid teacher falls 
below the machinist by eight points four. 

To say that the teacher is well paid because her salary has 
been increased by about sixty per cent in ten years, argues 
either ignorance or dishonesty. In that same period the 
teacher’s living expenses have more than doubled. The apparent 
increase leaves her in a worse condition than before. But why 
haggle over trifles? In 1908-1909, the average annual salary of 
all teachers in the State school systems was $488.20. In 1918, it 
was $630.64. We pay our very street-cleaners a higher wage 
than the men and women to whom eighty per cent of our 
children are entrusted. P. %. B 


ECONOMICS 
More Pay and Less Work 


HERE was once a colored person, very darkly colored, by 
name Margaret, and by profession a cook. Viewed as a 
cook, she richly deserved her name; in these days you will 
search diligently throughout the North and not find her peer. 
She presided over the kitchen of a small school, and although 
what she could do with a peck of corn-meal, a few pinches of 
salt and a little buttermilk, fell just short of the miraculous, 
she exercised her thaumaturgic skill for the sum of sixteen 
dollars a month. To avoid misconception, I repeat: sixteen 
dollars a month, not a day. Margaret never harbored the sus- 
picion that she was a wage-slave. With pickings from. the 
kitchen, the cast-off clothing of the school, and her sixteen big 
silver dollars, she with the little Toms and Bills and Margarets 
lived very comfortably, and still lives, I think, in one of Tin- 
town’s most desirable cabins. If you do not know where 
Tintown is, take down your James Lane Allen, and consult 
“The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky,” page 47. 

A desirable cook, Margaret was also a desirable citizen. 
There was a place in life that she could fill, and her ambition 
was to fill it acceptably. She illustrated admirably, this illiter- 
ate old woman, the basic truth that no useful work can be de- 
grading. She was a “producer,” and she “aimed” to produce 
food properly prepared, at the proper time. In her own degree, 
she could be rated with Bethlehem Steel as an economic suc- 
cess, 

HiGHER WAGES AND LESSENED PropuUCTION 


HE lack of Margarets in the ranks of labor is one great 
cause of the undeniably hard times through which we are 
passing. It is a common complaint today that the ordinary 
servant’s chief ambition is to do as little work as possible for 
as large a remuneration as can be extorted. Few are the 
households which have not been the victims of this petty but 
decidedly irksome tyranny. The same criticism has been passed 
by employers of unskilled labor, and by owners of small shops 
and factories. A Long Island firm of contractors was recently 
forced to suspend, because the drivers of the dirt-carts demand- 
ed seven dollars for a seven-hour day. The contractors had 
been paying six dollars for a careless and indifferent quality of 
work, and chose rather to close than to yield to this demand, 
the forerunner of other demands, still more unreasonable. 
While their production, namely, the tonnage of dirt removed, 
had been growing smaller, their costs had mounted to a point 
at which they could not possibly conduct their business, except 
at a loss. Extortionate labor killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. 

If reduced production at a higher cost becomes a chronic 
condition, the expense of living will touch a price which mil- 
lions of wage-earners cannot pay. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in New Jersey has reported that while the cost of living 
has increased in that State during the last four years by nearly 
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sixty per cent, the wages of teachers had increased less than 
thirty per cent. There are millions of workers, writers, artists, 
clergymen, policemen, firemen, letter-carriers, and civil-service 
employees generally, whose economic status is that of the New 
Jersey teacher. They have not shared in the greatly increased 
income either of the common and the skilled worker, or of the 
profiteer. These good citizens are the men and women who 
must carry the burdens created by a lowering of production. 


“Waces WitTHouT Work.” 


66 AGES without work,” commented the editor of the 
New York Sun recently, “ there we have the chief cause 
of high living costs.’ Thousands of workers are receiving 
from fifty to one hundred per cent more money for less work, 
or for a poorer quality of work, than they received four years 
ago. The results of this unnatural condition make themselves 
felt at once in the higher price of commodities. To market a 
given product, more men are required today than even last 
year. Consequently, the cost of production mounts. Who is to 
pay the bill? To answer that question is an easy task, but it 
is not easy to lead those workers whose sole purpose is higher 
wages to realize the practical bearing of the answer on the 
question of their daily expenses. If a manufacturer of three- 
dollar hats, for instance, finds that he must pay $10,000 for 
work which three years ago he secured for $5,000, either of 
two courses is open to him. The first is to retire from business. 
This will not be his loss alone, since it will throw many opera- 
tives out of work. The second is to raise the prices of his hats 
from three to six dollars. The manufacturer cannot bear the 
loss or will not. Hence the general public must pay the 
difference. From this beginning with hats, prices will “level up” 
all along the line. Because he needs a new hat, the grocer will 
make you pay more for your coffee and beans; the shoemaker, 
in like case, will double the price when he resoles your old shoes; 
and the owner of your tenement will discover that only an 
increase in rent will keep the wolf from the door. Consequently, 
when labor centers its demand in a constantly increasing wage, 
it has set in motion a force that tends to increase in every depart- 
ment the price of living. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RAILROADS 


| erates published two weeks ago by Mr. W. W. Atter- 
bury, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, bear 
out the general impression that labor is demanding an ex- 
cessive price for an inferior grade of service. Briefly, Mr. 
Atterbury contends that in the company’s repair shops, “it 
takes ten men to do what six men did before the war,” and 
reviewing all the operations of the road as a unit, “it took 127 
men in 1919 to do the work of 100 men in 1917.” Balance this 
increase against the inferior service rendered, and the extent of 
the debt which the public must pay as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s policy with disorderly labor, becomes more apparent. An 
independent critic, Mr. J. P. Bird, the General Manager of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, reaches the same con- 
clusion. Commenting on the demand for shorter hours, Mr. 
Bird remarks very justly that “to demand a shorter day and 
higher wages means that labor must produce more than it has 
been producing, and in a shorter time.” The experience of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in this respect is not encouraging. Mr. 
Atterbury reports: 


In the early part of 1917, we were on a ten-hour basis. 
During 1919 we have been on an eight-hour basis. A 
twenty per cent reduction in time alone, had we worked 
with exactly the same effort that we did in 1917, would 
have moved, in an eight-hour day, 91,145 units. As a matter 
of fact, there were moved only 89,308 units. The advocates 
of the eight-hour day claimed an increase in efficiency. 
In reality, the results prove just the opposite. There has 
been a reduction in efficiency. 
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Nor, according to Mr. Atterbury, can this decrease be attributed 
to improper working-conditions, depreciation of machinery and 
stock, or to similar factors which would naturally impede pro- 
duction. On the contrary, “notwithstanding the continued in- 
troduction of heavy locomotives and other instruments of effi- 
ciency, the average number of traffic-units, per employee, has 
fallen from 113,932 to 89,308.” 


General Manager Bird is of the opinion that this depreciation 
is not confined to the railroads. “Employers,” in general, 
“have long realized that wage increases have seldom been fol- 
lowed by increased production.” 

In the steel trade, I am informed on good authority that 
wage increases in recent years have been accompanied by a 
fall in production per worker per year, from sixty-two tons 
to fifty-two. 

As to the railroads, the increased expense and the decreased 
production are even more clearly marked. 

Since 1917, when the Government as a war measure as- 
sumed control of the roads, 300,000 additional employees 
have been placed on the payrolls of the Federal Treasury, 
and ultimately at the expense of the public. That is to 
say, the railway work force has been augmented approxi- 
mately sixty per cent. In the same period of two years, the 
railway wage bill of the nation has increased more than 
sixty per ceni; some statisticians say eighty per cent. 

These unnatural conditions are not reproduced in all lines of 
industry; but it is undeniable that the tendency is towards such 
a reproduction. 

CHEAP DOoLLars, 

HE old fable of the straw and the camel embodies a sound 
economic principle. The next unreasonable demand of 
labor may bring disaster. It would of course, be unjust to 
find the sole cause of the prevailing high cost of living in the 
machinations of the labor agitators. Capitalists must bear their 
share of the blame. The rank and file of labor are disinclined 
to extremes, and have too much common-sense to seek a 
remedy in Socialism or in the creed of the I. W. W. Yet if 
the capitalist has to learn that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, labor must learn that only honest work can claim an 
honest wage. To insist upon higher wages for decreased pro- 
duction is not simply an economic heresy, but a potent factor in 
fomenting industrial unrest and in raising the cost of diving. 
Higher wages do not better the worker's condition if with each 
new advance, in a time of falling production, the purchasing 

power of the dollar drops. 

Paut L. Brakety, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Students’ Foreign 
Mission League 
ROM time to time our attention is called anew to the rapid 
progress of the Students’ Foreign Mission League. At the 
meeting recently held at Cathedral College, New York, 130 
young college women from Mount St. Vincent, New Rochelle 
and Manhattanville were present to begin their work for the 
coming term. Following in the footsteps of that great friend 
of the missions the late Cardinal Farley, his Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of New York, did not fail to appear and remind the 
girls, as the Catholic News reports his words, that they must 
look byond their archdiocese and view the Church throughout 
the entire world. This thought was happily expressed when he 
said: 

A person who is happy to place fragrant flowers on a 

beautiful altar in her parish church in order to honor Our 

Lord, and yet does not care how that same Lord is treated in 


many a poor hut in the foreign mission field, has not the 
real Catholic faith. 


The new mission movement, we hope, will soon have taken 
permanent root in all our academies, colleges and universities. 
Our parish schools, too, are kindling with the mission fervor. 
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Many of them, indeed, have long been fairly ablaze with it. 
The spirit of God is active in the generous hearts of the young. 


Publicists Propose 
New Party 
_— inauguration of a new political party was the purpose 
of the convention called to meet at St. Louis, December 9, 
by the committee of forty-eight “publicists” formed last March. 
The convention circular dealt largely with attacks upon the old 
Republican and Democratic parties: 


The dominating groups of the two principal political or- 
ganizations are revealed to themselves and to the people as a 
single group, moved only by their common purposes of 
making government a profitable business for themselves and 
for the interest of those who finance their periodical sham 
battles. It is a time of grave peril and of great hope. Brave 
and wise things must be quickly done. The wheel has swung 
full circle and it has come to our generation to preserve for 
today and tomorrow the liberty that was won for us yester- 
day. We must restore full liberty of speech and action and 
spirit, and strike off the shackles from the minds and 
muscles of men and women so that all who toil with hand 
or brain shall be henceforth free to work and live as free 
men. This can be done. The American people can do it. 
The nature of the proposed party can perhaps best be judged 


by the conspicuous names among its sponsors. Robert Bigelow, 
Glenn E. Plumb and Rabbi A. H. Silver head the list before us. 


Dr. Kinsman Now 
a Catholic 
REAT interest has been aroused by the recent reception into 
the Church of Dr. Kinsman, former Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of the diocese of Delaware. “As Dr. Kinsman has 
voluntarily announced to a prominent person the fact of his con- 
version to the Catholic Church,” Cardinal Gibbons explained, “I 
am at liberty to add that I myself had the privilege of receiving 
him into the Catholic Church, on November 23, in the Cathedral.” 
The return of this well-known churchman to the Faith of his 
fathers should not be without its influence upon others who have 
seen the light, but are hesitating to follow it. It is of further 
interest to note that technically Dr. Kinsman still remains a 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. According to a 
canon of that Church he may not be deposed until notice of his 
renunciation, certified by the standing committee of his former 
diocese, has been sent to the presiding bishop. The dispatch to 
the New York Sun, which brings these details, adds that no 
plans have’ been made by the new convert to study for the 
priesthood. 


Fourteenth Centennial 
U. S. Census 

PROCLAMATION has been issued by President Wilson 
announcing that by Act of Congress, approved March 3, 
1919, the fourteenth decennial census of the United States is 
to take place, beginning January 2, 1920. This enumeration of 
the population every ten years is required by the Constitution 
and all are obliged under penalty to answer the questions of the 

census schedule applying to them. The President says: 

The sole purpose of the census is to secure general statis- 
tical information regarding the population and resources of 
the country and replies are required from individuals only 
to permit the compilation of such general statistics. No 
person can be harmed in any way by furnishing the informa- 
tion required. The census has nothing to do with taxation, 
with military or jury service, with the compulsion of school 
attendance, with the regulation of immigration or with the 
enforcement of any national, state or local law or ordin- 
ance. There need be no fear that any disclosure will be 
made regarding any individual person or his affairs. 

To make this protection of the rights and interests of the 
persons furnishing information effective, a heavy penalty is 
imposed upon any employee of the Census Bureau disclosing 
such informaiion as may come to his knowledge. 








